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FOREWORD 
. (to the TIUED rDlTlON ) 


It IS a good sign that ** WTiy The Village Movement ?” is 
required to go through the third edition It supplies a felt uant 
Prof J C Kumarappa^nswers almost all the doubts that have 
been expressed about the necesstt> and feasibility of the 
movement \o lover of villages can afford to be without the 
booklet No doubter can fail to have his doubts dispelled Itisof 
no u«e to t! ose who have made up their minds* that the only 
movement worth the name is to destroy the villages and dot 
India with a number of big cities where highly centralised 
industnes will be earned out and every one will have plentj 
and to spare Fortunately as yet there are not many who belong 
to that school of Destruction I wonder if the village movement 
has come just in time to prevent the spread of the movement 
c£ despair, This booklet is an attempt to answer the question 

\ ^ 

Segaon Wardha 
2 2 39 


M K GANDHI 


PPEFACE 


Preface to the Fourth Edtiton 

The manuscript of this was read v for the press 

in 1942 nearly three yea^agoj* hut its publication had been 
delayed by the detention and snb§^OfiBt*tncacceraUon of the 
author under the Defence of India RuIqs i^During this interval 
great events have taken place on the. stnge^^f world history 
suppbrting ail'd ‘demonstrating m a practical manner fljuch of 
the arguments adduced in this book in favour of Becenijalisa 
bon * The ahghn^nt of Russia with the imperialistic forces of 
Great Britain, and the United Slatesof Arrerica incontrovertihly 
proves that centTa\isauon of industiies ts inimical to the 
development of democracj in poh ics Indeed Sictatorships 
4re but the counlerparts of cartels apd inonopohes m 
economics, being merely a variant of the same paycbologiral 
approach manifested iq different spheres O'^inion is also fast 
tveering roond that being armed to the teeth is ro guarantee of 
► 'Peace or Freedom UndJr such arcnmstances. there is a 
temptation at every stage to repeat “ I told you so " Though 
the thesisJ:^ this book is abundantU proved by such eicternal 
evidencfc t\e venture toplace this edition once again before 
the public as the theme is of perennial interest 

The text of this edition has been amplified by the 
addition of chapters on ** School* of Economies ", ‘ Peoples 
Income", “ Moral Issues of Riches ", ‘Non violent Standard of 
Life " and * Planned Economy " 

NV e are grateful to the Hindustan Publishing Co Ltd 
Rajahmundr), the publishers of the first three editions for 
granting i»s permission to brutg out this edition \\ e are also 
under ^bl gation to Sy t. Madhav &twalekar for^ the interesting 
design of the dust cover 
Maganvadt 

^^ardh3, I C. KUMARAPPA 

22 2 45 
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Preface to the Eirst Edition 

Amongst thinking people the world over there is a 
growing' dissatisfaction as to the efficacy of capitalism as a cure 
for the poverty that fa^ us. Industrialisation .depends on 
the guarantee of’ a steady flow of raw materials and' a read}'' 
market for manufactured goodsi The system, therefore, 
requires "^as a pre-requisite a control of raw materials and 
markefe which can only be obtained by violence. Soviet 
Communism while 'seeking to -remove the profit motive has- 
retained centralised' production which entails cdncenbratioh of 
power and hence calls for a greater sense of trusteeship 'to 
administer itrfor'the benefit of the masses than' is 'required 
under a concentration of wealth. Ultimately the difficulties of 
collection of raw materials and distribution of finished goods 
will have to be faced. Both capitalism and communism are 
based on a^consideration-of material values forgetting that such 
a myth as the “ Economic Man ” does not exist. ‘ The human 
factor and the effects of culture are ignored. 

In this booklet it is sought .tqj^ examine the chances of 
basing an economic order on cultural values and human needs' 
which formed the foundation of 'the old Oriental Civilization.* 
Man is a complex being. We 'cannot ' nurture him to his full 
stature under a system which carries divisioh'of "labAuf to the 
extreme. His religion, philosophy,' politics, social" and economic 
activities, and his family relations have all to be foiled' into one' 
before a cultural person can evolve. We cannot 'segregate 
various aspects of his life in different compartments 'and 
attempt to develop themUn distinct stages'. - - 

The practical side of the theme of this booklet can. be 
seen in the programme of work of. the All India, Spinner’s 
Association and the All India Village Industries Association. If 
this booklet clarifies to some extent the ideals of these Associa- 
tions it will justify its existence. 

Maganwadi, \ 

Wardha \ J. C. KUMARAP^A 



Preface lo the Second Edthott ‘ 

'' In this edition, npart from minor additions and correc 
tions, chapters on Barter Exchange, Education for Life, 
Democracy in the Orient, and Centralisation vs. Decentralisation 
haie been added 

Maganvadi, \ 

Wardba.c.'P.- } JC.lvUMARAPPA 

26th Dec; 1937 j 


Preface to the Third Editton : 

* In bringing out thk edition, opportunity has been taken 
to reMse the text and add a chapter on bur\e>s and pians 

I am extremely grotefuUto Gandhiji for baMng blessed 
this eiiition wth a foreivord from his pen 
Maganvadi, 1 ** 

Wardha, c S>. \ ] C. KUMARAPPA 

5th February 1939 J 
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Why The Village Movement? 

PART I 

Historical Background 

CHAPTER I 
STAGES OF EVOLUTION 
The animal kingdom 

In the most pnmitive stages of both men and animals, 
economic activity is the result of an urge to satisfy primary needs, 
SLch as 

1. Hunger 

2 Protection attest natural elements like wind and 

vieather 

3 Protection against outside attack 

The most elementary form of economic activity is that 
of gaUiering supplies which exist m nature A monkey feels 
hungry, it stretches out its hand and plucks the leaf or fruit. This 
IS purely predator) The monkey has done nothing to produce 
the leaf or fruit If any factor intervenes which is likely to pre* 
Vent or retard the supply satisf}ing the demand, friction is at 
once generated and causes beat or violence. Thus, if a hungry 
d^ 13 pre>erted from consuming the bone he is eating, at once 
there i3 violence 

In this activity the animal is highly self centred- and 
Ind vidnalistic. IfaspeacsisgreganoUsat all, they get tc^therfor 
hunting down their prey like wxil'^es in a pack, but even then 
thej areonlj interested m the wdhtre of their group and unite 
mereK for atrgtession. Such speaes are usually feroaous. 
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WHY THE VILLAGE MOVEMENT ? 


When protection is sought against natural elements, it is 
obtained either b}' finding natural shelters like caves and holes or 
through individual effort by building nests or combs as is the 
manner of birds and bees. In this case there is not much preda- 
tory activity as the creature makes its own contribution towards 
the creation of the needed supply. 

Safety from outside attack is often obtained by the flock- 
ing or herding together of certain kinds of animals like sheep, 
cattle, elephants, etc. In this form there is a strong feeling of 
social dependence, and such animals are generally passive and 
peaceful and not aggressive and ferocious like wolves. For 
distinction we shall call animals which unite for aggression, such as 
wolves, “ the pack tj^pe ”, and those which gather together for 
safety “ the herd type ”. 

Mankind : 

If we analyse carefully the history of man, we shall find 
the above types reflected in his economic activity in different 
stages of his evolution. The primitive savage gathered his fruits 
and edible herbs, clothed himself with material such as leaves and 
skins provided by nature and sought shelter in caves and other 
protected places. Next came the hunter and fisher who produced 
tools with which they killed or caught other forms of living 
creatures for their own use. The nomad, on the other hand, captured 
animals and domesticated them and utilised their products. He 
wandered from place to place in search of food and fodder. At a 
much later stage man began to control his environment and 
produce natural conditions favourable for his purpose and enjoj'ed 
the fruits of his labour. When he did this he attained the 
agricultural stage of civilization. 

As civilization' advanced the need for a greater division of 
labour was felt. Industrialisation began in various forms according 
to the genius of the people in different places. 

The economic organisations developed by civilized man 
under industrialisation bear marks of these earlier types of evolution 
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according to the stage of development from v?hich tlie 
particular organisation took its origin Generally speaking, the 
animals’ activities are individualistic except in the case of 
gregarious vegetarian ammalsof the “herd type which get together 
for safety or m the case of the “ pack type ’ of carnivorous 
creatures which unite for aggressive purposes in search of food 
The hunter and nomad who are essentially of the “ pack type ’’ 
'are individualistic and predatory and do not consider the rights 
and privileges of other creatures. 

Test of civilization 

j We must bear m mind tlot the true test of civilization is 
not our material possessions or our manner or mode of life but the 
thought we bestow on the well being of others In predation, 
which IS really barbarism, we cannot expect to find any civilization, 
for true culture shifts the emphasis from "rights ’to "duties’ 
Consideration for the feelings of others and a sense of responsibility 
towards them distinguish the “ gentleman " from the boor 

When we get to the ngncultural stage of civilization we 
find that a sense of respect for the rights of others and a feeling 
of one B own limited sphere of exploitation evolves with the lay 
ing out of boundaries and hndmarks From this, in its turn, 
grows a sense of responsibility for one's own actions And their 
consequences on others In this stage of civilization the economic 
organisation is not individoaltstic as in the earlier stages but 
becomes socialised mucli in the same way aa the herd type of 
animals. Activities are controlled.iinpersonally by means of rules 
of conduct and by a well conceived regulatory machine The 
time taken to pass from one stage to another may be counted m 
thousands of years Since the charactenstica of the eather stages 
ha\e to be eradicated or modified and the characteristics of the 
next stage formed. If there is not suffiaent tune between one 
stage and another for human natore to evolve, there is a disrup* 
tion or maladjustment in huma'n society, ’ 
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Characteristics : 

Broadly spealdng, we may classify human economic 
organisations into two types, the individualistic type and the social 
type, or, if we wish to name them clearly with reference to the 
animal prototype from which they originated, we may call them 
** the pack type " and the “ herd type 

In the “ pack type " • are found the followng 
characteristics : — 

1. Short time outlook on life. 

2. Central control and concentration of power in th 

hands of individuals or small groups in a persona 
way. 

3. Rigorous discipline. 

4. Disregard of the welfare of the actual workers o 

contributors to the success of the organisation. 

5. Suppression of individuality in the worker and a spiri 

of intolerance either in competition or in rivalry. 

6. The prospect of obtaining gains the motive force for 

all activities. 

7. Concentration of the benefits obtained and the sharing 

of them amongst a limited few. 

. - 8. To gather in as much as one can without reference 
to the altruistic value of service rendered, the object 
being predatory. 

We may add that owing to the concentration of power . 
and benefit, these activities generally radiate from a limited 
geographical area such as cities. 

In the " herd type ”, on the oUier hand we find 
1. Long time outlook on life. 
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2 Soaal control decentralisation and distribution of 

power the working and regulation being impereonal 

3 Activity steered into desired channels by rules of 

conduct and social regulatory machinery 

4 Attempts made to safeguard the weak and the helpless 

5 Encouragement given to indiv dual growth- and 

expressed by a considerable amount of tolerance 

6 Activities directed by a consideration of certain set 

ideals and social movements 

7 Distribution of gains as wide as possible according to 

the needs of individuals 

S The object is to satisfy needs judged from an altruistic 

point of view 

Because of the attempt to decentralise control and 
production economic activity is broad based being scattered 
over a wide geographical area to the form of village gtoups. 

In the light of these Facts we shall attempt m the 
following two chapters to analyse some of the forms of 
economic Organisation evolved by the faumao race 



CHAPTER II 

WESTERN ECONOMIC ORGANISATIONS 

Althdugli, in point of 'time, western organisations evolved 
inwch later than our own, , we shall consider their merits and 
demerits first because the ostensible object of this book is to 
enable us to lay , a foundation for the proper evolution of the 
future 'economic organisation of our own country. 

Different types : 

Owing to the fact that Svestern peoples had no time to 
settle down to an agricultural civilization which they , had only 
just attained When industrialisation overtook them, we find a great 
number of points at which their economic organisation dovetails 
•into the 'hunter' and nbmad stages 'of evolution. Consequently 
•the characteristics of the “ pack type which We 'considered fii 
the lasf.'chapter stand weirprofa'diihced in'thdir nndustfial organi- 
sations. We may classify them into five main groups according 
to the personnel of the central controlling group, and as the 
masses, weather of the West or of the East, are of much' the same 
kind,- we may eliminate them. 

1-. The dynasty of might. 

2. The dynasty of finance. 

3. The dynasty of the machine. 

4. The dynasty of labour. 

5.. The dynasty of the middle classes. 

The dynasty of might is represented by tlie feudal organisa- 
tion in which the feudal baron with his retinue under militar)' 
discipline.descended on tlie villages from his castle and compelled 
the producing masses to surrender part of the fruits of their labour 
to him for no conceivable return bevond tbs dn'nbtful protection 
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afforded by him from the attacks of marauders other than him- 
self The return foi; hjs services or tlie amount rendered to him 
Vktts tribute. The benefit so received wasi iminly for the use of 
the feudal baron. Any thought of the welfare of the viUigers 
who surrendered a share of the products to the baron never 
Qcairred to him. What did Nepoleon care how many of his 
soldiers he left dead on the wa) to tong as he could get to Moscow ? 

Towards the end of the 18th century we find the dynasty 
of finance coming into evidence with the commercial exploitation i 
of inventions and the accumulation of capital secured through 
centunes of economic activities Owing to religious persecution, 
men with original thinking powers sought shelter from middle 
Western Europe in Great Biitain. At that time, Britain was a 
poor country and had not the requisite accumulation of capital to 
bring to full fruition the benefit of imported bmin power. TJus 
desideratum was made possible by Empire Builders directing the 
flow of gold from the Ganges to the Thames. With the rise of 
finanaal power the feudal biron found it to his advantage to join 
hands with the fioanaer. This combination of might and finance 
led to what is called m modem times “Imperialism" In this 
also there is need of discipline in the form of “ team work ’* and 
the return that the orgarasation gets is called “ interest ” 
against the “ tribute " of the feudal lord. The control is centralise^ 
and the success of each organisation depends upon the person or 
personsdirecting the institntion The recognition of the importance 
of di«apline in the form of joint eRoit for the success of the 
financial d) nasty is evinced by the fact that ‘'teamwork'’ is 
almost deified in Great Bntain Games which axe based on team 
work such as cricket, football, hockey and bent raang have 
become national sports and these who excel in these games are 
considered almost heroes and fit to carry on the work of empire. 
In this system, too. all that mattered was the interest that tke 
financier received. The welfare of the producer was again 
forgotten Did King Leopdd of Belgium thnLof the mutilated 
bodies of the natives of the Congo so long as he got Ins returns 
item their forced labour ? 
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America is the best example of machine civilization. 
There, man stood aghast at the might of nature. He had to grow 
' artificial hands in the form of machinery to grapple with vast 
distances, mighty rivers and impenetrable forests in order to make 
them serve his needs. These circumstances led to the development 
of machinery as a labour-saving device. By its very origin the 
control ^Yas limited to the few and the interests of those who 
contributed to the production were ignored. The factory workers 
might be made into minced meat but the machinery of the meat 
packers of Chicago could not be stopped to save tlie life of a 
labourer. 

Under this dynasty, discipline took the form of a speeding- 
up process and standardisation of the article. This organisation 
also partakes of all the characteristics mentioned in the pack- 
type ’’ and the return that is obtained from the use of the machine 
represents the profits to the machine owner. 

When opportunity occurred, exploited labour turned the 
* ^ 

' .tables on the feudal barons, the financier, and the machine owner 
and took its turn at the helm and thus we find communism 
organised in the “ pack type In this system also, most of the 
characteristics of the other organisations are represented viz., 
centralisation of control and power, rigid discipline and suppression 
of the individual in regard to production and distribution. 
Whatever good may have been obtained or envisaged by the 
directing body giving primary consideration to the needs of the 
community and not so much the amount of profit obtained, yet 
this organisation too is a sectarian or class organisation run by the 
proletariat with special privileges attached to the sect in power. 

More recently we find the struggle of the middle classes 
to seize power represented in organisation such as Nazism and 
bascism, both based on much the same lines as Capitalism. 

Common features: 

All these organisations are cit5'-centcred and in time will 
lead to degeneration of the producing masses because no initiative 
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js left to them, their function being merely one of carrjnng out; 
higher orders. Already, within a penod of one or two generations, 
we find m tlie most well-o^amssd capitalistic coiinU}, America, 
tfcat nervous diseases, due to the strain in%oI\ed in the sj'stem of 
economic production, are giving cause for alarm. In new York 
State one person out of every 22 la said to be in an asylum, 
^hete are 81,000 fc*«ble*mmded and 40,000 insane, in hospitals. 
About 400,000 children are so sub-ncrmal that they are unable 
to follow the ordinary rumcula of schools, and in the U. S. A. as 
a whole, there are eight times the number of feeble-minded as 
there are consumptive^Jt issaid that mental diseases in America 
are far more dangerou^ than tuberculosis, cancer, heart disease, 
kidney troubles, typhus, plague and cholera all put together.)An 
economic organisation tliat leads to this situation cannot be self- 
propagating in as much as any organisation should be able to 
produce Its ow n leaders. But all modern capitalistic methods, in 
80 far as they lead to the degenenlion of the people engaged in 
them, cany within themselves the seeds of their own destruction 
and therefore will cease to exist m course of time. When, there t 
fore, we seek to establish a suitable form of economic orgamsafion' 
for our countr} , we cannot accept a pe that leads to the produc , 
tion of mental defectives. 


It is because of this nervoiw strain that the clamour for 
"J^ure" m industrialised countries of the West is so loud. Under 
their Bjstem, leisure is a necessity as their organisation is un* 
mttiral Again the nervous strain calls for something to soothe 
tlie nerves. This makes the worker to resort to drink and other 
'^ces. Natural work, on the other hand, causes physical weari- 
ness for which Test and repose in sleep are sufRcient recuperatives. 

The working of all these organisations is lubricated b)' 
educating the masses into thinking that happiness is to be obtained 
by developing a multiplicity of wants. Sanctions based on 
violence are essential to these ^sterna. 

’ 2 
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Conclusion ; 

- While “pack type” organisations have their evils, they 
have also some strong points. We may include the first three 
dynasties of might, finance and machine under “Capitalism”. 

TJnder capitalism, the profit motive is given free play and 
individuals are allowed to exploit every situation to their gain 
even at the cost of injuring society. The advantage of this S3’’stem 
is that every' individual gets an opportunity to exercise his talents 
and energy as he likes. In trying to check this, the communists 
have gone to the other extreme by doing away altogether with 
the profit motive. Under their system, a small idealistic group 
plans the work for the nation. Individual talent and 
initiative are entirely suppressed. While the individualistic 
outlook of capitalism is bad, it is also a mistake to suppress man 
to the extent of making him into an automaton incapable of 
thinking for himself. Both extremes have to be avoided. In one, 
the individualistic outlook appears in an exaggerated forni. In 
Uie other, the personality of the individual is utterly crushed. 
While the first is based on uncontrolled selfish greed, the other is 
based on class hatred. 

, We contend that both under capitalism and communism, 

human values are not fully taken into account. Every individual 
has a personality which, when properly developed, has its contri- 
bution to make to society. We have no right to look upon the 
common run of human beings, as either gun-fodder as under 
capitalism or a cogwheel in a machine as under communism. 
W^e should not wholty reject either centralisation or private owner- 
ship ; nor maj' v^e entirely ban the profit motive nor advocate 
complete decentralisation. What wewanttofindis a mean between 
, capitalism and communism. Both sj'stems have failed to bring 
out the best in individuals, and both have led to group violence, 
capitalism bj' trying to find markets and communism by keeping 
out tlie foreigner and trying to enforce its plan. Hence we have 
to modify both ; v/hile we do not reject the profit motive, we 
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shall ha\e to try and curb tl*e capacity of the indiNidinl to 
accumulate profits and \\ealth. We human beings are bo built 
that prt^esa can only be po^ible witli the advance of each 
individual. For the advance of each irdividual, it is necessniy to 
allow a certain amount of selbmterest. This is fully demonstrated 
in everyday life. When a man works for a fixed salary 
as, say, in a Government post, the contribution he makes to 
society is generally of a routine nature. The greatest inventions 
and discovenea have been tlie results of venturesome spirits 
attempting to give expression to their inner urge. Decentralisation ! 
of production ensures the producer the product of his labour. 
Therefore, if group production has disadvantages the alternative 
13 decentralised production. While it may be granted tliijt group 
activity baa a contribution to make witliin a limited community, 
jt ia open to serious doubt whether such activity is possible on a 
national scale for any length of time. A few idealists may get 
together and run an Ashram or other philanthropic institutions 
00 the basis of service but whether such principles can be applied 
in the present state of varied and varying civilizations on a v orld 
basis may be questioned. For even Russia finds it necessary to 
shut herself out from the outside world In order to carry out 
communistic experiments. Foreign trade is a state monopoly 
and intercourse with foreign nations is highly restneted Thus 
the communistic experiment is carried on almost in a laboratory, 
experiments may be carried on under controlled circumstances in 
order to find out the laws that govern economic movements but 
it is too much to expect humanity, as a whole, to function in 
like manner under normal conditions without such controlled 
environment. , 

Centralised production under Capitalism with the profit" 
motive as its propelling force directs labour from the supply of! 
yirrantry neeiiB ‘tu Vuxuni^injm ^oob'io ^ace powier, ’oecause ■fne*! 
^ margin of profit is greater on luxury goods than on comfort supplies 1 
and the profits on the latter are greater than on the goods for' 
primary needs. A rupee in the bands of a poor man may represent 
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la left to them, their furction being merelj one of carrying out 
higher orders Ahendj, within a period of one or two generitions, 
we find m the most well organi'«d capitahshc conntrj, America, 
that nervous diseases, due to tlie strain involved in the sjstem of 
economre* prodffctrofi, are gri/iig aase foe ahem In new York 
State one perton out of every 22 is said to be m an asylum 
There are 81 000 feeble minded nnd 40,000 in«ane, in hospitals 
About 400 000 children are bo sub normal that they are unable 
to follow tlie ordinary cntnciila of eel ools, and in the U S A as 
a whole, there are eight times the number of feeble minded as 
there are consumptives. It is said that mental diseases in America 
are far more dangerous than tuberculosw, cancer heart disease 
fcidrey troubles, typhus plague and clolera all put together An 
economic organisation tl at leads to thu situation cannot be self 
propagating in as mucli as any organi«ation should be nble to 
produce its own leaders But all modern capitalistic methods, m 
so far as they lead to tlie degeneration of the people engaged m 
them, carry within themselves the seeds of their own destruction 
and therefore will cease to exist m course of time When there 
fore, we seek to establish a suitable form of economic organisation 
for our country, we cannot accept a type that leads to the produc 
tion of mental defectives. 


It IS because of this nervous stnm that the clamour for 
“leisure' in industnalised coimtnea of the West is bo loud Under 
their sj’Btem leisure is a necessity as their organisation is un 
natural Again the nervous stnin calls for something to soothe 
the nerves. This makes the worker to resort to drink and other 
vices. Natural work, on the other hand causes physical wean 
ness for which restand repose m sleep are suffiaent recuperatives 

The working of all theee organisations i9 jubneated by 
educating the masses intothinkingthat happiness is to be obtained 
b} developing a multiplicity of vrants Sanctions based on 
violence are essential to these systems. 

2 
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Conclusion : 

While “pack type” organisations have their evils, they 
have also some strong points. We may include the first three 
dvnasties of might, finance and machine under “Capitalism . 

Under capitalism the profit motive is given free play and 
individuals are allowed to exploit every situation to their gain 
even at the cost of injuring society. The advantage of this system 
is that every individual gets an opportunity to exercise his talents 
and energy as he likes. In trying to check this, the communists 
have gone to the other extreme by doing away altogether with 
the, profit motive. Under their system, a small idealistic group 
plans the work for the nation. Individual talent and 
initiative are entirely suppressed. While the individualistic 
outlook of capitalism is bad, it is also a mistake to suppress man 
to the extent of making him into an automaton incapable of 
thinking for himself. Both extremes have to be avoided. In one, 
the individualistic outlook appears in an exaggerated form. In 
tire other, the personality of the individual is utterly crushed. 
While the first is based on uncontrolled selfish greed, the other is 
based on class hatred. 

We contend that both under capitalism and communism, 
human values are not fully taken into account. Every individual 
has a personality which, when properly developed, has its contri- 
bution to make to society. We have no right to look upon the 
^common run of human beings, as either gun-fodder as under 
capitalism or a cogwheel in a machine as under communism. 

- We should not wholly reject either centralisation or private owner- 

- ship ; nor may we entirely ban the profit motive nor advocate 
complete decentralisation. What we want to find is a mean between 
capitalism .and communism. Both systems have failed to bring 
out the best in individuals, and both have led to group violence, 
capitalism by trying to find markets and communism by keeping 
out the foreigner and trying to enforce its plan. ' Hence we have 
to modify both; while, we do not reject the profit motive, we 
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shall have to trj and curb the capaaly of the individual to 
accumulate profits and wealth We human beings are so bn It 
that progre«s can only be posable with the advance of each 
individual For *he advance of each individual, it is necessary to 
allow a certain amount of self interest This is fully demonstrated 
in everjday life When a man works for a fixed salary 
as,saj, m a Government post the contribution he makes to 
society IS generally of a routine nature. The greatest inventions 
and discoveries have been the results of venturesome spirits 
attempting to give expression to their inner urge Decentralisation 
of production ensures the producer tlie product of his hbour 
Therefore, if group production ha% disadvantages th“ alternative 
IS decentralised production While it may be granted tl at group 
activity has a contribution to make within a limited community, 
it 13 open to serous doubt whether sudi activity is possible on a 
national scale for any length of time A few idealists may get 
together and run an Ashram or other philanthropic institutions 
on the basis of service but whether such principles can be applied 
m the present state of varied and varying civilizations on a world 
basis may be questioned For even Russia finds it necessary to 
shut herself out from the outside world m order to cany out 
communistic experiments Foreign trade is a state monopoly 
and intercourse w ith foreign nations is highly restricted Thus 
the communietic evpenment is carried on almost in a laboratory 
Expennents may be earned on under controlled circumstances in 
order to find out the laws that govern eomomic movements but 
It IS too much to expect humanity, as a whole to function in 
like manner under normal conditions without sudi controlled 
environment 

Centralised production under Capitalism with the profit 
motive as its propelling force directs labour from the supply of 
pnmary needs to luxunes, from food to face powder, because the 
marginof profit is greater on luxury goods than on comfort supplies 
and the profits on the latter are greater than on the goods for 
primary needs A rupee in the bands of a poor man may represent 
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two days’ food for him and his family, but the same coin in the 
hands of a millionaire may represent merely the value of a drink 
or a smoke. Therefore, the money in the hands of the poor 
man has aliigh value in commodities while the very same -amount 
in the hands of a rich man, represents little utility. Hence any 
production that aims at gathering in the largest number of rupees 
will naturall}' cater for the needs of the rich roan who will throw 
awa)' his mone}'^ with the greatest ease. It follows that luxury 
articles provide a larger percentage of profit for the producer, it 
being easier to make a profit by making lip sticks or such other 
toilet articles used by the rich than by supplying the needs of 
the poor in the shape of reed mats or mud utensils. Hence it is 
that we find a world facing starvation and overproduction at the 
same time. 

Centralised production, whether under Capitalism or under 
Communism, will in the long run lead to national deterloratipn, as 
there is only a liimted scope for the exercise of the entrepreneur's 
ability. Hot a little of the unbusinesslike habits of our 
people is due to lack of opportunity for their assuming responsi- 
bilitv whether in business or in Government. Unless one is 
allowed to strike out for oneself, there can be no healthy growth. 
Wc cannot have a nation of stalwarts on centralised methods. 
Both political and economic freedom need decentralisation if they 
are to germinate. The right place for a machine is as an instrument 
in the hands of man, but when man is turned into a machine- 
fc-'der, the whole organisation is up-side-down. Han does not 
exi=t for the machine. 


Under Communism, society is made a fetish of and 
individuals fuik into iii'^ignificance. However many material 
coinforl-i a {> rson may be provided with by .society, what shall it 
profit him if ht Io”es liis personality ? 


Cii:i'!rnnui'"-ic production takes the form of military 
n Tue economic sphere and too much regimentation and 
'.plinc >• b ,'J for growth. Soviet Con!rmini'’m is al:o ha'^cd on 


U-' c'jirna 
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class hatred. Indeed, it is an outcome of class hatred. Even 
to-day, there are distinctly marked djfEerences in the treatment of 
peasants and w orkers. \^ile under Imperialism violence is directed 
towards foreigners and Btrangers, the violence of Communism 
is internal. Its own people liave to suffer it. If what we bear 
about the violent methods adopted to suppress the bourgeois class 
has even an iota of truth in it, no bvec of human progress can 
advocate such methods in any group. Because, if wc sow a wind, 
we reap a whirlwind. We cannot afford to lay the foundation 
Btone of a new order for ourselves on class hatred. 

It is argued that if we are to have any form of Govern* 
ment, violence is essenbal. As has already been pointed out, a 
certain amount of violence will alw-aya be involved in any state 
control, but what matters is the degree and the spiiii behind what 
appears to be violence. Even a loving father chastises his child. 
If there is violence In such chastisement, then there is bound to 
be such violence also in a Government as we coDcei'‘e it. If the 
GoNemmentis truly democratic the Government wiU represent 
the people. In such a Government any regulatory function that 
requires violence will be self-ioflictcd and so it is nothing mote 
than self-discipline. ‘ 



CHAPTER III 

EASTERN ECONOMIC ORGANISATIONS 


It is in old countries such, as India, China and Japan ( as 
she was) that we find agricultural civilization influencing economic 
organisation. Such civilizations are the results of philosophy 
and conscious social planning. The western systems are haphazard 
growths without any thought behind them. In this sense the West 
can hardly be said to have a civilization at all. It is more a refined 
barbarism. The only exception in the West to this is Soviet 
Russia which is the first attempt at a well-planned society in the 
West with a sociological philosophy, good or bad, behind it. In the 
' Oriental type, the social organisation of the country is harnessed 
to direct and control economic activity. It is a far cry from 
the “ pack " to the " herd ” type. The countries ^vhich have 
worked on the latter methods have evolved social systems which 
are very similar to one another. In the “ pack t\ pe ” there is the 
common characteristic of aggression for economic purposes, but 
in this type there is a getting together not for aggression but for 
internal safety and consolidation. As a matter of fact, in Mongolian 
countries, foreigners were excluded until very' recently, and in India 
foreign travel was looked down upon and definitely discouraged. 
Merchants alone w'ent out of the country for commercial 
purposes. The regulation and decentralisation of power made 
the entire organisation work in an imper=onal way, the driving 
power being obtained by hitching the economic machinery on 
cither to civil law’s or religion or superstition. The interests of 
the w’eak and the helpless were safeguarded bv provision'^ which 
none could break v.’ith impunity. As a result, we find in India 
such institutions as the joint family system, the division of labour 
by caste, and the method of distribution to artisans of a share in 
tlie products of agriculture. 

All the members of a joint family shan d vrliat was 
provided by the earning members. If one bad a large income, one's 
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brother who v,-as incapable of working was also supported. The 
large income being shared amongst all the members of the family 
made the distribution of wealth more equitable, and uncontrolled 
Competition such as would have been possible for extremely 
Wealthy individuals was thereby curbed The joint familj sjetem 
cot only avoided competition and maldistribution of wealth, but 
It also offered protection to the incapable and the weak The 
caste system aimed at directing the various units of economic 
activity in consonance with one another and safeguarding the 
Community from overproduction through personal greed and 
Uncontrolled competition The puddt, dan or the haUita system 
of payment in kind to the artisans assured to every individual a 
minimum of subsistence The carpenter, the blacksmith and 
the ebamar produced th'^ir articles and supplied them to the 
people ID the villages free of money charges taking in return a 
share in the production of local agriculture which afiorded them 
a minimum subsistence allowance The organisation itself was 
Bot one suited for the exploitation of the weak by the strong 
The pnnciples underlying these systems appear to be based on 
the conception that work itself is a inethod of distribution of 
wealth (The community was regarded as a corporate unit with 
its various members performing their own functions and contribut* 
JDg to the life of the community as a whole just as the different 
members of our body work together, share a common life and 
form a unit }It would not do, for instance, for the heart to 
quarrel with the bands or the feet, or for the stomach to refuse 
nourishment to the heart Tliese 8}ElemB also promoted solidarity 
and co-operation within the groups and provided little chance for 
exploitation People working witliin such an organisation were 
like sheep folded in a pen and sheltered from wolves m the shape 
of exploiters Exploitation itadf was not altogether absent but 
tie purpose of the organreatroa was to minrmise opportunities for 
such and offer protection to the inniKent by putting up social 
baniers These old sj stems ate now not capable of bearing the 
Strain put on them by tbe tremei^ns expansion in the field of 
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economic activity. It will be necessary for us, however, to consider 
carefully the systems evolved under old conditions and devise 
ways and means of similarly organising present day production 
without involving a nervous strain on the producer and, at the 
same time, ensuring to every worker the fruits of his labour. We 
have seen that the “ pack type ” had given unbridled scope to 
the venturesome under its theori' of laisses faire and its corollary 
of the independence of the individual, while the “ herd type 
recognised that the selfishness of the individual had to be curbed 
in the interest of society as a whole. 

In other Spheres : 

When we look at the West and the East from these 
points of view, we notice that the distinction made between'the 
“ pack type ’’ and the “ herd type ” in the economic world is 
also to be observed in other spheres such as the political, religious 
and social. In the political field we find true democracy 
absent in all Western countries. It masquerades under the cloak 
of parliamentary organisation in which real power is vested in a 
group or in a single dominating personality. Similarly even in a 
personal and tolerant religion, such as was practised by Jesus we 
find, as organised in the West, concentration of authority and 
power in one person, the Pope, or in an institution such as the 
church. The outcome of this has been begoted intolerance. In 
social life also we find fashions dictated from palaces slavishly 
foUovv'ed in the cottages, and the whole structure of society 
taking its cue from the cities. The civilization that has developed 
has been a city civilization originating from Greece and Rome. 

In India, on the other hand, in the political field in the 
past, village republics managed their own affairs. Ev'en when 
foreign invaders came, the everyday life of the villager was left 
undisturbed. In religion we notice the same tendency to decen- 
tralise the form of worship and views in regard to the Godhead, 
with the result that there was extreme tolerance. In social life 
grandeur was centred in the palace and the temple, while the 
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life of the atizen was g>.rcrall> simple and suited to \nlbge 
corditiori The peop’c's des te for p3gtnntr> and colour found 
artistic outlets m ftstnaU conretted with the pabce and the 
temple, leaving no room for personal di*pb> 

Thus ttfi mark the fnniLimcntal difference between the 
“ pack ’’ and the " herd ** tjpes India has been under the “ herd 
tj'pe ” for ccotuiies and las esolveda culture which carrot 
support without detriment to itself the superstructure of the 
“packljpe \Vc constantl) notice the difficult) that is felrt 
in India in getting a email bod) of men to work without qiic«tion* 
mg the autlonty of the leader whicli is the simplest of tie 
requirements of the. ''packt)pc A casual scnitin) of an> 
newspaper Will eliow the difficuiticslhat bodies such as District 
boards find in pulling tcgelher There is a fundimental reason 
for this which has its roo's m th uviliaation that has evolved 
through centuries in our countr). We shall have to note these 
variations m formulating a s)stem of economic production best 
suited to modern conditions and capable of working satisfactonl) 
m India, if industnahsation is viot to bring with it all the evils 
attendant on its development m the West 

If we attempt to superimpose a foreign structure on our 
ancient foundation, the edifice will certainly tumble like a pack 
of cards A plant tlat flourishes m Russia under hothouse 
conditions may not tl five if transphnted in our cr ntr). The 
"pack t) pe IS short sighted and selfish and its control is centralised 
and personal, when, liowever, the control is socialised and 
decentralised, the policy can be a long sighted one 

The following table gives a broad outhne indicating the 
origin of the vinous systems considered in this and the preceding 
chapters ^ 
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Animal 

. r—" 

Individualistic Gregarious 

Hunter & Fisher Agncullural 



Pastoral 

Feudalism {Industrial types) 

.1 I 

(Industrial types) r 


Capitalism Fascism Nazism Communism 

The West has evolved some systems based on its own 
“ pack type ” civilization for its industrial life. India had an 
agricultural “ herd type " civilization which is now' decadent. 

The four castes : 

We have fallen aw’ay from our ideals, and if we are to rebuild 
again,- w'e have to regain the principles that guided our fore- 
* fathers. Our degeneration is largely due to deterioration in our 
I national character and to selfishness in individuals. Society 
consists of a variety of people. We can classify them in four 
groups. 1. The idealistic. Those who take a long range view of life 
and live their lir'es in ideals. 2. The altruistic. Those whose range 
of view is comparatively limited but is still beyond their owm 
span of life. 3. The materialistic. Those w’hoss vision is iimite'd 
to their own lives. 4. Those who follow' in a rut w'ithout much 
" imagination. .In the Varnashram these are called respectively 
the Brahmin, the Kshatriya, the Yais)’a and the Sudra. 

- ■ The Brahmin is one who sees far into the future. He 

therefore, forgets his mud shell of a body and lives in his ideals* 
His symbol is the beggars' bowl. He w’ill sacrifice his all to 
attain his ideal. He knows no compromises. This must be the 
ot of all brain workers. They are sterilised economically from 
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mis appropnating the fruits of their natural endowments for 
their selfish ends Their purpose m life is the service of the 
community through pure meanSi and their regard is status and 
honour ^ 

On the other hand the Kshatnya thou i he also sees far 
enough to count hiB body as notlnng yet he will rot go further 
than the society in \%hich he lives He \ ill be prepared to 
compromise to that extent where it avill help the society His 
symbol 13 the flag He loses himself in seeking the Welfare of 
Bociet) His glory is the service of his fellowmen and I is 
reward is position and power 

Tl e third type is circiimsctibed by his skin He cannot 
see tny furtl er His ideals are limited to his escaping the }atl 
and making the lest of life He is self centred and h s symbol 
the 1 alance Th s is tl e Vaisya the material stic merchant and 
entrepreneur who ama'ses wealth but gets no social honour or 
position other than v%lat le may secure by dedicating his 
po^essions for the use of the community 

Thenwe«ee the Sidra with not e>en the venturesome 
nesa and imagination of tie \aisya He prefers a well Uid 
0 itline He is happy w ith I is salary pension and provident fund 

For example an electrioan wlio lives to explore the po^s 
bihlies of the science witloutany regard to personal gam is a 
Brahmin One who learns the science with the object of help 
mg to mdHStriali>e his country and thereby raise the economic 
standards of h s people IS a Kshatnya He who takes contracts 
or deal^m electric supply or goods in i»nsideration of material 
gam IS a \ aisya B it the man who wants to enter Government 
electrical department because of the permanency of tenure, 
economic secunty and a pension ts a Sudra 
/ 

A Brahmin bv birth who practises law to make money 
by exploiting tl e <juarreIsomenes of human nature is a Baou 
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and not a Brahmin. A Kshatriya by .birth who accepts .office 
under a foreign Government is no true Kshatriya as he sells him- 
self into slaver)' for money. A Kshatriya worthy of his salt will 
give his blood for freedom and not barter away his soul. 

i 

Pmnned of all extraneous growth, this is the core of the 
caste system. It curbs devastating cut-throat competition as a 
factor in social alignment and emphasises co-operation 'and 
obedience as the basis of all Jaw and order. It is graded on a 
cultural standard of values almost unknown to money economy. 
Material considerations sink into insignificance when human 
needs claim our attention. Duty and not our rights determines 
our position in society. Once these conditions are firmi)' 
established we shall have prepared the way of peace when war 
shall be no more. 



CHAPTER IV 

SCHOOLS OF ECONOMICS 

The vanoua fonns o* humin activities tint we have 
examined so far can be classified according to the predominent 
motive force that shapes them, into four chanctenstic schools 

1 Economy of Predation 

2 Economy of Enterprise 

3 Economy of 'Gregananism 

4 Economy of Permanence 
ECONOMY or PREDATION 

As we have already noted the simplest form of satistymg 
one’s needs is to help oneself to an existing snppl> without having 
contributed an>thicigtcrbnngthat supply into existence Hunting 
fishing and to a large extent quarrying and exploitation of 
minerals wnll fall under this category The activating principle 
IS one’s oivn need irrespective of any tights or duties or any other 
consideration This is of the lowest t>-pe and if one can apply 
economics to Ihe animal kingdom vve shall find that the activities 
of animals fall within this method of action This method leads 
to life on an animal plane where one desires to obtain something 
for nothing 


ECONOMY or ENTERPRISE 

The next stage is one of exercising the nghts of tlie- 
individual A person is endowed with certain talents and he uses 
It for bis ow n benefit and jealtfusly seeks to keep ont an} one else 
benefiting from it or interfeiing with his lire of activity This 
13 the most elementary human stage Man creates a supply and 
it fcr btmseif The oatcefa»-^ this stage is the latsses fairs 
atutnde to all Government contibl and the capitalistic mentaht) 
Europe and Atnenca haxxi been labounne for the most part of 
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the last century under the grip of this self-centred attitude to life. 
Ever}' man to himself and. the devil take the hindermost is the 
ruling motto. This is the high road to self indulgence and 
gratification and is mostly unitary and individualistic. 

ECONOMY OF GREGARIANISM 

As man becomes more and more conscious ’that no one 
lives unto himself but. there are certain ties that bind man and 
man he developes a gregarious attitude. Even here there are 

certain grades of recognition given to associates. 

«, 

{a) Imperialism : 

The most elementary of these leads to a combination 
amongk those of a homogenous group held together by selfish 
interests as in cartels, combines, trusts, and monopolies. This 
group with an overdose of the Economy of Predation leads to 
Imperialism where one group contrives to exploit the labour and 
resources of another for its own benefit. Here again the principle 
of self-interest controls all activity which is based on one’s own 
rights regardless of one’s duties. This emphasises group interests 
to the exclusion of all other consideration. 

(b) Facts??!, Nazis??!, Co??wiu?iis?n & Socialism : 

Where a heterogenous group of a type, - ethnical,- social, 
economic etc.- have common ideals, interests or ends they 
combine for their own benefit or the achievement of their 
common goal. Here there is a slight recognition of one’s duties, 
but it is limited to those of the same group, and there is a 
predominent self centred group interest as opposed to those 
outside the group. This^form has'ied to various orders of society 
being inaugurated during this century. They have taken slightly 
differing courses but the underlying factors arc much tlie same. 
There is less of predation in this than under Imperialism' as the 
group is generally vrider but it leads to intense nationalism. The 
higher cultural values arc- forgotten and man is to live by bread 
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In an order so conceived we haVe to be sparing in 
exploiting natural resources and must base it on the consumption 
of labour and of materials that can be created by man which can 
be available always, rather than live by predation by drawing on 
natural reservoirs. Thisvlays the emphasis on distribution. Such 
an organisation will give expression to a mode of life very 
different from what is considered “modern”^ in the West. Iron 
will be used sparingly as mines are reservoirs which will be 
exhausted in time. As far as possible all our requirements must 
come from things that can be produced by man. The supply of 
wood can be increased by carefully planning the growth and 
administration of forests. “Modern” world is of Iron & Steel. 
We cannot afford to draw on our inheritance too freely and 
extravagently. Brick and mortar, cement and wood belong to the 
- regime of the Economy of Permanence while reinforced concrete 
buildings, steel doors and cabinets are of the transient order. 
Strange as it may seem the mud ^huts of India belong to the 
Economy of Permanence while the steel and concrete sky 
scrappers of New York are symbols of the Economy of Tran- 
sience. Similarly, in all other departments of life man has to 
rely more on his own efforts than the apparent abundance of 
nature to supply his needs. This Avill give a fresh orientation to 
our standards of life. 

The recognition of the fact that material things are 
impermanent and that the grave is not our goal drives us to 
evaluate affairs of a nation on the basis of permanent values. We 
find an effort at such organisation in the old Hindu order of 
Society. While in the predatory European Society the first 
place is granted to the foices which are essential to its existence - 
Army and Na^'y - ( in Great Britain because of its insular 
position the Navy comes first in status), Hindu Society was 
graded according to the pursuit of ideals. 

First ; The -idealist who seeks to serve with pure 
means without personal ends - The'Brahmin. 
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Second; The altruist •who seeks to serve by all means 
without personal ends - The Kshatnj'a. 

Third : The materialist who may serve but with an eye 
^ to personal gam - The Valshya. 

Fourth : The one who lives on the animal plane • The 
Sudra, 

In an organisation of this type profit cannot provide the 
main motive force nor can the mechanism of prices control the 
market. The emphasis should be on distribution and human 
'■aloes rathet-than on accumulation and money x-alues. The 
goal will not be the advancement of an individual, nor even of a 
group or nation but that of humanity itself. 

If we may classify the different economic types according 
to the caste nomenclature we may say that Economy of Freda - 
tton IS the Sudra type where one avoids any erertion and is 
Content to have his wants satisfied from existing stock. Primitive 
and nomadic tribes follow this. 

, Econoraj of Enterprise and Imperialism belong to the 
Vaishya group Both are to an extent predatory but they are 
characterised by keen ambition and wiltmgness to put forth the 
best effort possible for selfish and matenaiistic ends. Capitalism 
and British Impenahsm are examples of this comparatively 
pnmitive types of evolutions, characteristic of individuals and 
dasses. 


Economy of Gregananism la the economics of tbe 
Kshatn^a. It is not tndividmli&lic bm it is charactensed by a 
racial or national self-centred idealism. We may cite Nazism 
and Communism os gool eramplea where individual interests 
are sacrificed on the altar of altniism. 

Econona> of Permanence is Brahmanical in its idealism 
and conception. It o an.atlempt to get iato aLgnment with the 
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orders that prevails in the universe and work in unison and in tune 
with the Infinite. It is the highest evolution man is capable of. 
It is onlj’’ in an order of this conception that will the interests of 
the meanest individual be safeguarded and the meekest unit can' 
develop to the fullest capacit)' guaranteeing the onward march 
of humanity. We have to realise that unless steps are taken 
with an eye to the ultimate progress of the whole human race 
we are prone to be visited by lapses into barbarism which will 
wipe out all civilization. Planning with the principles of eternal 
values calls for insight and cultural advancement. , It does not 
promise any rapid results and we have to hold our souls in 
patience for the mills of God work slowly. It is the way of 
truth and non-violence. Its rewards are moderate. But it is 
the only path to true democracy in political life, and to peace 
amongst nations. 



PART II 


The Modern Situation 
CH \PTER V 
PEOPLE’S INCOME 

f ThJj ckaptsr is psrt of tJ)0 author 9 rortnbut do to tha Oxford 
Pamphlet oa Indjaa affaira Economic Background and la reproduced 
tare by kind peimiaa on of the Oxford University Preia ) 

Many attempts have been made to measure the national 
income, and from that to amve at the per capita income and 
then to compare the results obtained in other countries by a 
sinular process The latest estimate of the national income of 
British India is by Professor V K R V Rao His computation 
of the per capita income is Rs 62 per annum Honever 
useful such calculations may be (or certain academic purposes, 
the picture of conditions they unveil is thoroughlj misleading 
as regards the real circumstances prevailing in rural parts 
Naturally the handicaps under which such calculations are 
made are many The scaraty and unreliability of statijUcs 
available, the lack of uniformity of treatment, the vast range 
over which the average IS struck etc, vitiate the conclusions 
to which one maj be led bj relying too much on such figures. 
A theoretical calculation of this type brings the income to 
about Rs 5 a month Even such an income is far too low to 
ensure a satisfactory balanced diet On a subsistence level not 
to mention provision for clothing and shelter 

A more reliable and closer approTiraation to facts may 
be obtained bj a survey of actual mcomes m villages. An 
average struck from figures collected from over 50 villages of ' 
‘ Matar Taluka by the present writer gives an income p<fr/ 
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capita of Rs. 14 per annum.l This taluka is in a comparativefy 
prosperous part of Gujarat which province itself is better-off 
than many other provinces of India. 

Another way of getting a more accurate picture of the 
income is to work u'p from actual expenses, as some of the 
income in agricultural communities is derived from the land 
direct, and does not figure in terms of money. ’ A calculation 
based on a survey of over 600 ^^llages of the Central Provinces 
discloses a per capita income of Rs. 12 per annum.2 (This 
amount wll not cover even half the cost of a low subsistence 
diet. Therefore, even assuming that all tlie income is used for 
obtaining food, the people have to remain half.fed at best. 

WHY IS IT so LOW ? 

'Granting that the standard of living is below the 
subsistence level, we have to probe deeper to ascertain the 
reasons. It is wrong to attribute low standards in India to 
the inculcation of ascetic ideals. People go half-starved, not 
because they desire to be slim but because the)^ cannot get 
enough to eat. The}* ha^■e no purchasing power to make 
their demand effective. When the people are industrious and 
intelligent it is no argument to say that their production is 
low, or that they are inefficient. We have to look elsewhere 
for satisfactory reasons to explain why their productivity 
should be so low. 

A person maj' be willing to work hard, and maj' be 
intelligent but may have no opportunity to occupy Irimself 
gainfully, or if he does have employment it may not bring in 
an adequate return for his labours. The standard of living of 
an inoividual under such conditions is bound to be low due to 
no fault of his. This appe.ars to be the position in our country* 

t. A Hirvrr of M.-'tar T.-ilukr., V. 70 " 

2. R^pnrt of {lie C. P. Government Industrial Survey Committee, Part It 
Vcl. I, p, 6, 
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HNREMUNERATIVE STAGES 

The return that a manufacturer obtains at the various 
stages in the course of processing the raw material into the 
finished product varies. In the earlier stages - near the raw 
material - the return is small, and as the article reaches the 
consumption stage the gain increases. If all these stages take 
place in one and the same countrj'-, the income of the country, 
as a whole, ^rill not be affected. The distribution of wealth 
may not be uniform, but \rill adjust and level itself in time. 
If, on the other hand, these various stages are so separated by 
politicai boundaries that the badly-paying earlier stages are in 
one country and the more remunerative later stages are in 
another country, without the possibility of settling down to a 
common level, then we have watertight compartments in 
which the country undertaking the earlier process of 
manufacture has to be content with a lower income than the 
country where the finished goods are produced. 

For instance, let us examine a chain of producers 
working on the basis of cottage units, manufacturing hair-oil 
from groundnuts. If a farmer with about four acres of 
cultivable land, which is more than an average holding in 
India, produces Rs. 100 worth of groundnuts at a cost of 
Rs. 70 for seeds and land operations, taking five months for 
the crop, the farmer’s income will be Rs, 30. If he is fortunate 
enough to raise another crop during the year of wheat he will 
have a net income of say Rs. 50 from it. These gains, totalling 
Rs. 80, will represent his annual income. 

If an oil-presser takes these Rs. 100 , worth of ground- 
nuts and presses • out oil, the operation uill talce him about a 
month during which period the upkeep of his bullock wiH 
cost Rs, 10 and he will obtain as a product Rs. 125 worth of 
oil and Rs. 25 worth ot oil-cake. Thus, he gets an income of 
of Rs. 40 per month. Where adequate finances are forth- 
coming .to enable the oil-presser to stock sufficient groundnuts 
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for crushing during the \\hole jear he can secure an income of 
Rs. 500 per jear at this rate. 

The hair-oil manufacturer can convert this Rs. 123 
'\orth of groundnut oil into scented hair-oil, at a cost of 
Rs. 245 for deodoriring, scenting and bottling, in about a 
month, yielding Rs. 500 worth of such scented oil. This will 
give him an income of Rs. 130 per month, and with the 
necessary capital he can get employment throughout the jear, 
netting an income of about Rs. 1,500 annual!} . 

("The facts stated above show that owing to the vagaries 
nf the monsoon and the nature of his calling the farmer gets 
only Rs. 80 per year, while the ofl-presser, if he can command 
sufficient finances, can manage to occupy himseU throughout 
the year and obtain an income of Rs. 500 per year; similarly, 
the nwnufacturer of hair-oiU may gam Rs. 1,500 per year. We 
notice that as" the process comes nearer the consumption 
stage more copital but less personal labour is needed. This 
aspect will be even more accentuated if centraitaed methods 
are resorted to. As it K to keep one hair-oil manufacturer 
'engaged right through the year we need about a dozen 
^mers on the verge of starvation to supply the requisite oil- 
Rven then, if all were in the same country, m course 
of time the varying incomes would adjust themselves within a 
limited range. But if the farmers were m India and the 
manufacturers in Germany this vanaUon in the income of the 
*l>fferent groups would never have the opportunity of readj’ust- 
ment but would lead to increasing divergence resulting inr. 
progressive poverty in the former country^ and accumulated 
riches m the latter - the raw material producers being assigned 
in perpetuity low -income-yielding occupations and the 
manufacturing, ruling nations reserving to themselves the - 
more profitable avocations. Thus we see the reason for the/ 
compeution amongst the nations to be the ruling race, and to| 
hold others m bondage as the raw material producers forj 
themselves. This is the basis of all Imperialism, which consigns!’ 
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the less remunerative task of- producing raw materials to the* 
subject races, and reserves the more remunerative functions 
to the rulers. This method of dividing the functions between 
nations is bound to consign the raw material producing nations 
to an economic state of progressively increasing poverty which 
will ultimately result in thet deterioration of tlie culture of 
those ^nations. In the course of the last century, with the 
growth of industrialization in Europe and America, India has 
slowly slipped into this lower order. Hence the low share 
she is getting out of the great wealth the human race is pouring 
out today. "The problem' is not one of production but one of 
a fair method of distributing the gains obtained: ", 

CHANGE IN DEMAND 

India is a country abounding in labour-wealth. The 
people will only find a market for the exchange of their wealth 
when articles of consumption, whose main costs are labour 
costs, are in demand. With the growth of mechanized 
industries in the West and a drive towards labour-saving 
devices, the market was flooded with goods in which the labour 
cost was very low, the major part of the cost being for raw 
materials, transport, insurance, marketing and overhead charges. 
Thus the capitalists established themselves in the markets 
everywhere, while labour was ousted.^ In India, with a scarcity 
of capital and abundance of labour, this situation intensified 
unemployment and under-employment, when even such labour 
cost as entered into the cost of the manufactured articles came 
largely from foreign lands. .^The only wealth of the masses in 
India is labour. The market for this labour has been much 
restricted by the advent of the products of centralised industries 
in 'the world markets and the cultivation of a philosophy of 
multiplicity of wants by the well-directed propaganda of vested 
interests. In. India the satisfaction of wants so created has 
been directed towards goods imported from abroad by political 
control. In the absence of a market for the labour wealth of 
India the purchasing power of the masses has fallen low, 

A 
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ilONEY AKD CREDIT ECONOSIY 

Our country has a large internal market for all kinds 
of goods If this market had been properly husbanded and 
directed the people ^vould have had a ncier failing demand for 
thar products In the last centurj the growth of money 
econoraj with its monster child Credit spread its tentacles so 
far and wide that our internal market has been totally 
d sorgamzed and captured b> foreign interests For transferring 
purchasing power, money and credit are unsurpassed An 
honest exchange does not consist in such transfers of material 
\alues only but should also mcludc transfers of human and 
moral \alues These last two are not represented m a money 

transaction The bargaining power of a seller of perishable 
bananas or fish is not on a par wth that of the buyer the 
holder of imperishable gold The growth of money exchange 
has smothered all considerations of equity and justice As 
long as the buyer pays the price nothing further need be said 
about the transaction Under these conditions commerce can 
extend Its markets to the uttermost comers of the world but 
cannot guaranlet. an equitable distribution of wealth and 
%alues This unrestricted extension has resulted in the export 
of raw materials to distant industrial countries and imports of 
manufactured articles from such far off manufactured with 
the consequent intensification of unremunerative production in 
our own land as noticed in an earlier paragraph 

The old Indian system of distribution w as a combination 
of money and barter exchange where human considerations 
had a place Certain artisans like the carpenter and blacksmith 
and menials like the barber and the sweeper were guaranteed 
their subsistence by a payment In kind at the time of harvest 
in consideration for certain basic ser\ices to the community 
This system known as bahta or puddi or dan is fast 
disappearing leaving the former beneficiaries to starve out of 
existence in the competitive struggle of evCry day bfe 
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THE TENDENCY 

Even if fhe income of the people was low, it would not ^ 
be a matter for anxiety if the tendency over a long period was 
showing a steady rise. To be able to observe this tendency 
we have no adequate statistics prepared at periodical intervals 
on the same basis and principles. In the absence of^uch 
information we are, therefore, thrown back on the commonsense 
method of proving it. This method is perhaps the most 
reliable. An increase in the number of millionaires does not 
necessarily prove the country’s prosperitj'. About 90 per cent 
of the population lives in villages, and so, our enquir}' should 
be directed towards assessing their financial conditions in the 
past and the present, by actual examination of their assets and 
social customs. Such a change in their state is well reflected 
in (a) their houses, (b) their hoarding of gold or investment in 
ornaments and (c) the carry over from their old customs. 

THE EVIDENCE OF ; 

(a) Houses and Buildings : 

Any observer who comes to take stock of the state -of 
the dwelling-houses, public buildings, etc., in the ' villages will 
not be long before he notices that most of the substantial 
buildings are old ones, in bad repair, and that there are hardly 
any new ones of that ostentatious and ornate type. This reveals 
that the people were well-off forty or fifty years ago to be 
able to spend money on such buildings ; while the descendants 
of those very same people are content to live in the dilapidated 
ruins of the dwellings their forebears had erected. The financial 
state of the present generation does not allow of even a 
sufficient margin to keep these buildings in repair. 

There are few public buildings, such as dharmashalas, 
choultries, temples, tanks and schools, which are of recent 
origin. People have not had the wlicre\%ithal to donate such 
gifts. This is an unmistakable record of the weakening of the, 
financial resources of the people. 
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(b) Onmments 

Whate%er the habits of the urban people m regard to 
commercial investments maj be, the Savings Bank of the rural 
population still remains the hoarding of gold, or investment m 
ornaments. Todaj the village goldsmith is a rarity Such as 
still exist sit before the dead embers of their smithy fires to tell 
ataleofwoc as to how within their lifetime they have lost 
their profession This fall in the prosperity of the goldsmith 
IS an indicator of the decreased margins of savings amongst 
the people 

(c) Social Customs 

A customary wait against the budget of the villager is 
that the expenses on soaal occasions are excessive No doubt 
this IS true if we take their present scale of income as the 
norm This high proportion of social expenses is itself a proof 
that their income which was high enough at one time to 
allow of such expenditures has now dwindled making the 
ratios between the various Items on the budget unreasonable 
If a mans income is Rs 1 000 per annum, and he spends 
Rs 100 on marriages etc nobody need take up the cudgels to 
belabour him for extravagance When the income of the son 
of such a well to-do person falls to Rs 300 per annum and 
he still continues to spend the same amount of Rs 100 on 
soaal occasions, he will certainly be open to charges of 
extravagance Social customes the world over are very 
tenacious People in all lands even though willing to forgo 
items on the menu will cling on to the standards of social 
expenditures set up by their forefathers The lag of this item 
m adjusting itself to decreasmg income has created this so 
often^ribaxed disproportion and provides valuable evidence 
that the income of the villagers is steadily falling 

The above three items present an indelible record 
written with the miseries of a people whose income has shrunk 
from opulence to poverty below subsistence level 
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COMPETITION WITH THE BEASTS OF BURDEN 

Apart from these long-term evidences we notice that 
there is a growing tendency for men to compete for the work 
hitherto done by animals^ so that they may earn a meal some- 
how. Bullock drawn vehicles are now being replaced by 
man-power, and horse-tongas by rickshaws. Can these be the 
signs of prosperity ? Indeed the masses have sunk to dire 
poverty where they ‘would fain fill their bellies nath the husks 
that the swine did eat 

We cannot be blind folded by the seeming prosperity 
evidenced by new buildings rapidly rising in suburban areas, 
,nor by the increase in the capital drawn from Ipdians for 
working a few industrial concerns, nor by the luxurious lives 
of city-dwellers. India lives in the villages, and the evidence 
as to the prosperity or poverty of India has to be sought in 
the villages. 


VESTED INTERESTS 

One of the subsidiar)'’ sources ■ of income of a villager 
used to be from carting. During the off season when his 
bullocks are free from farm operations and irrigation the 
farmers used to transport goods. With the advent of the 
railway and the motor lorry this source has been cut off. One 
can understand fish and fruits being transported by the fleeter 
vehicles where time is of the essence of transport, but why the 
lorry for transporting from forests timber, which needs time to 
season ? The petrol and automobile interests are too strong 
to be ignored. Thus every possible channel of earning an 
income is closing on the villagers leawng them to poverty, 
misery and desperation. 
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NATURAL ORDER 

Histoncally if ^^e follow the natural order of things 
demand as represented by hunger and by the need for shelter 
and protection precedes supply (food clothing and housing) 
“Wherever there is a demand a suitable supply^ follows 
Necessity IS the mother of invention" To a certain extent 
the existing demand may also be the urging factor for 
ant cipatmg future xvants ns in the case of storing provisions 
aga nst a rainy day Compare for example the habits of 
Creatures such as ants bees etc in this regard 

In the case of an agncultoral a\ilization the system 
ordained by nature “snot interfered wnth to any great extent 
If there is a \ariation at all, it follows a natural mutation The 
tigricultunst only aids nature or intensifies in a short time what 
takes place in nature in a Jong period He has unproved the 
wild varieties found in nature He has converted grass seeds 
•into wheat and rice by accelerating natural conditions 
5inu!arl) in economic organisation agricultural civilization has 
followed nature largely mihe methods adopted for producuig 
commeraal products -Commod ties are brought into existence 
either to order or to meet the usual and easily determinable 
market demand A social regulatmg machine aids distribution 
but production follows individual effort There is no central 
planning unless t be to co-ordinate effort but it is not employ ed 
to set the pace. The result is that marketing functions do not 
create any disruption in production as the primary needs of the 
locality are cons deied first Cities and towns merely perform 
the function of datnbuUng agents and wealth remains m the 
villages Though the mdividial amount cA wealth is 
comparatively small distnbut on ts more equable than in the 
” pack ty pe" where producuoa followed that sphere where large 
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profits could be made and thus becoming more and more 
centralised, ''led to the concentration of inordinate wealth in the 
hands of a few. 

Under the economic system of the “ pack type’’ derived, 
as it is, from the primitive hunter and feudal baron, we find 
that the variations from nature are very violent in that a large 
supply of goods is produced irrespective of demand, and then 
a demand^ is artificially created for goods by means of clever 
advertisenlents, as for example in the case of soaps, hair- 
growers, tea, tonics etc. As it is to-day, the feast is spread, 
but there is no appetite and we have to create it by appetisers. 
We shall, as a consequence, suffer from indigestion as the 
hunger was artificial. This policy mars the even course of 
economic production, and leads to over-production, mal- 
adjustment and mal-distribution of wealth, for the whole 
' system works from the point of \new of the individual controller. 

Under capitalism, the tools used are expensive. This 
entails a heavy overhead cost. To lessen the proportion of 
this expenditure the producer manufactures standardised 
articles on a large scale, and comes into keen competition with 
other producers, for the person who gets his goods into tlie 
market first gets the best of it. This leads to a glut in the 
market and in order to create an artificial demand, high 
pressure salesmanship is resorted to by means of advertise- 
ments etc. Here then the urge' that brings the supply into 
existence is not the demand but the unnatural overhead load. 
This being an artificial system needs violence to make it work. 

Owing to the heavy investment a large .proportion of 
the selling price has to be’ reserved for replacement, profits 
and interest, and only a small percentage goes to distribute 
purchasing power as wages. Indeed, the efforts of the capitalists 
is directed towards reducing wages. This leads to a curtailment 
of purchasing power among the masses and thus limits their 
power to consume. Hence we witness underconsumption, or 
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^elati\e o^ erprcxluction and consequent economic depression 
WTien there I3 such a congestion war becomes a necesaitj to 
let out blood and start o\er again 

Under communism also the urge to produce goods la 
Irom outside the producer and therefore, not a natural one 
Hence that too requires artificial stimulants in one for n cf 
violence or the other to sustain it 

In order to produce a better percentage of profit 
producers Vomctimes unite and form what arc called trusts ■* 
cartels" or "combines" ^Vhll* these are not wholK 
individualistic, thej can in nowte be said to be in the interest* 
ef the nation, for thej mercl) enlarge the circle of control and 
direction and continue to concentrate power and wealth 
V\Tere pfumte motive proves to he inimical to production 
'ocnltsaiion of control takes place b) assigning the funct on 
direction and authoriia to the«tam This « a variation 
"hich works sati factorilj toaimitcd catcnl in the case of 
lublic utihtj services, such as water s«ppl> ranagement cf 
forests and provis in of cornmimtcations luce tclepheres 
te’cgniphs reads etc 
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the masses: Not only in Capitalism but also in CoramunisiHj 
the State has become the main spring of tl)e economic 
machinery, While the ideal is that Governments should' 
provide the fulcrum for economic activity the)’ have become 
the levers themselves with the result that the world has been 
turned into multifarious economic units, divided by fences 
which are political, geographical and ethnical. 

In such a world of conflicting interests, there is little 
likelihood of peaceful production, as raw materials, partly 
manufactured goods and finished products have perpetually to 
cross these artificial barriers. The greater the number of 
artifidal barriers introduced into the flow of economic goods, 
the harder it becomes to keep that flow smooth and eas)’. 
To-day, therefore, the world is made up of alternating stagnant 
pools and rapids created b)^ these disturbing factors in the 
stream of economic production. ' 

Misdirection : 

Production itself does not attempt to cater for the needs 
of the common people but, as we have already noticed, follows 
activities which result in the largest profit. It is partly because 
of this misdirection of energy due to the profit motive that we 
find over-production side b)”^ side with starvation in the world 
to-day. 

j Under the “ herd ” system, as seen in India, the 

: production of necessities was distributed in small local groups 
! by the social regulation of caste. 

Under the natural order it is essential that there should 
be fluidity in production and exchange. This is provided in . 
the “ herd type as we have just seen, by the organisation 
di\dding its production centres into small units and making ,, 
payments' largely in kind rather than in money. The chamar 
makes the shoe and in effect exchanges it for food. The rice 
producer gets his shoe and giyes a part of his production to 
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the chinur. Thb completes the cjcle If. offliie oil cr hand, 
thence producer buj s a Japanese «hoe, he cuts the gfou'’d 
from under his ow n feet for the \jllage «hoe maker b to that 
extent impoverished and unemploj ed and 'O b unal le to I 
the rice producers product while the chances of the 
producer buying the ncc from the bujer of the shoe arc very 
remote The greater probalihtj i tint tlie Japan*'# shot 
manufacturer will exchange hr* purcha-ing power lor 
obtaining his raw materials from other foreign countne^ and if 
there were no economic fnction the monty might fcv takng a 
circuitous course rclnm totherce producer n India ft ' 
as things are to day then, are •^o many ccomm‘«, barner' 
between the Japanese shoe manufact uer and our nee product r 
that lie purchasing power for all in'enls an I rijrrH.A*s rever 
returns to the ncc producer m India wuch in out g ing wi h 
ao return constitutes a cons JenI h natiora loss t f w eatth 
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Nasik grapes would sell cheaper at the Nasik Raihva}’ station 
than Australian grapes, but o\\ing to artificial barriers 
introduced in the form of freight rates, it is cheaper to buy 
Australian grapes in Nasik. Several similar instances might be 
quoted to illustrate what is meant. As long as a free flow of 
goods does not exist, it is folly for any one to enter distant or 
international markets. There is a great deal said at the 
present time about developing agriculture. If by this is meant 
that we should produce food and necessities for our millions, 
it will certainly be a step in the right direction, but if the aim 
is to produce commodities for international markets, our 
agriculturists will do well to beware. Already, ownig to greed, 
our farmers have burnt their fingers by trrdng commercial 
crops during a boom season, but the same have left them in 
the lurch during periods of depression. They forget that the}*' 
do not possess the economic reserve to step into speculative 
business with impunity. It n ill be time for us to consider 
production for international markets when exchange policies 
and prices of international markets are controlled for tire 
benefit of all and not merely in the interests of a few who are 
powerful enough to make their voices heard. In the absence 
of such conditions, the only wise course for us is to cater 
fdr local needs and steer clear as far as possible of,middlemen. 

, POLITIC.AE REACTIONS 

As we had long been taught to look at economics through 
the window of money economy most of us associate capitalism 
with a method of production in which accumulated wealth is 
sunk in the equipment needed to produce goods. This 
description is partly correct. If this were all, capitalism would 
have died long ago as there is no means of propagating itself. 
For the continuity 'of its existence capitalism has to create a 
clientele for itself by setting up social customs and fashions 
which people ■will follow without questioning their rationale. 
The life of any organisation depends on its capacity thus to 
make a place for itself. Therefore, a more correct classification 
would be the one which sorts out the methods of production 
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according to the manner by which a ‘system seeks to control 
the environment and arcumstances of human beings so as to 
justify Its existence and to create and retam its market and 
custom Such a classification tviII be human rather than 
monetary 


AN ENSLAVING SYSTEM 

The shop keeper uould like to see the wants of the 
people increase, he ^vould like to supply their needs himself, 
and the more helpless the people are to help themselves the 
better will his own business be Therefore, bis interest is 
identical with making he customers depend on him To this 
end he will study their needs most minutely and attempt to 
supply them better than they themselves can The ultimate 
resalro/ this mW be rfie customer wdf become emaaated 
miRibcd and paralysed for lack of scope to dei elop his faculbes 
and the shop keeper will become fat flourishuig and 
resourceful This is what is happening under centralised 
methods of production We witness the degradation of races 
and nations who have become dependent politically and 
cconomicallj on those who supplj their wants under various 
masks of trusteeship for civilziing backward races The> give 
their victims an opiate that with the aid of factorj production 
PWple can rasie their standard of living, can buy standardised 
goods cheaply and have more of them In the measure in 
which manufacturers succeed in doping their victims into 
thinking that It IS to the customers advantage to take their 
help to that extent onlv can the manufacturers thrive 

We see such helplessness taking alarming stndes m 
Countries like the U S A where a woman need not even cook 
her food E%ery thing is done for her She can walk into a shop 
and get her soup tablets meat and fish courses prepared and 
tinned, freshly made puddings and sweets and well preserved 
fruits All the trouble she needs to take is to set the table and 
dine We find this trend m our country Quaker oats, 
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circulation of money This is the only permanent way of] 
dispelling poverty and creating wealth 

FREEDOM 

What shall wedowath political freedom even if it is 
given as a gift ? It wll be meaningless as we shall not be 
able to turn it to good account As our people learn to 
produce all that is needed by the country they will acquire 
self reliance which is the of freedom, while dependence 
^n others is the essence of slavery When the villagers have 
become self reliant, and attain freedom they wnll be able to look 
after themselves Their panchayats will funchon, they wall 
settle their own disputes and banish litigation, they will control 
their water supply and sanitation, build their own reads run 
their schools and to an extent tax themselves and thus govern 
themselves If we are not prepared to take up all this 
responsibility our second state will be worse than the first 

As a corollary to this such discipline andmitiatne as 
he generated by self directing and regulating villages will 
enable us to put up a non violent barrage of defence against 
any foreign aggression, without submitting to the humiliating 
experience of begging other nations to help defend our own 
hearths and homes 

' THE SEED OF IMPETIAEISM 

•“We usually understand by imperialism a state where 
®ne nation holds down another m bondage so as to obtain 
some benefit to itself at the cost of the subjection of the other 
We may have the spirit of such imperialism whithout having 
to cross national, political or geographical boundaries. The 
essence of imperialism is often found m cv en a single individual 
hen reduced to its lowest terms it arises out of the desire to 

gam something for oneself at the cost of another \\herever 

we find this wehave the elements of imperialism. 
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In centralised industries under private ownership we 
find this spirit in a virulent form. Therefore, evep' country that 
takes to this form of economic organisation will m the end 
produce imperialism and not freedom. It is a double-edged 
sword. It injures both him who uses it and the victim. It 
flourishes only with outside compulsion and external discipline. 

Naturally, to such an evil the antidote is one’s own 
initiative and self-discipline. The promotion of decentralised 
industries helps us to develop both. No country can then 
enslave us without our active co-operation. If we can generate 
' sufficient internal discipline to resist any external enticement, 
we shall be able to attain and retain freedom ; but until then 

we are doomed to be slaves. 

Imperialism governs from outside, and is based on 
violence and fear. But true freedom is an outcome of self - 
discipline, non-violence and love. Where the latter condition 
exists there can be no high or low, rich or poor, but all men 
will be brethren. 

We are witnessing with our own eyes the ultimate 
outcome of the spirit of imperialism. Germany, Japan, Great 
Britain and U. S. A. are all fighting so that each may control 
the world’s resources for its own benefit. We shall find tins 
true, if we probe deep enough behind the ostensible causes set- 
forth by each combatant. Imperialism amongst nations or 
within nations or between individuals leads to destrucbon^ 
■enmity and violence. Do we want this state of affairs to 
condition our lives ? 

As long as the selfish desire to benefit from another s 
toil is present amongst us neither Premier Churchill nor Sir 
Stafford Cripps can help us. 

We are held in bondage so that we may supply th® 
raw materials to the mills of Great Britain and afford a ■well' 
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controlled tnarl<et for their products Therefore the moment 
Vie begin to utilise our raw materials ourselves and supply all i 
our needs the foundation of imperialism is blasted 

Though the prescnpbon appears simple enough the 
medicine is hard to take as it demands a considerable degree of 
'elf control and presupposes self-diaCipUne As things are, 
village mde articles appear expensive as there is a greater 
<legree of distnbution of wealth included in the price while the 
apparent cheapness of imported ntill made articles is due to a 
small share in the booty of the manufacturer and his 
^'ernment Arc we to be led away by this small share m 
the loot ? Village made articles are sometimes crude largely 
due to our neglect of the villagers. Shall we abandon these for 
small satisfaction we may get from the use of standardised 
products ? These are the small crosses we have to bear m the 
witial stages to attain Swaraj ultimate!} Do these loom too 
J®fge on our horiron dull our distant vision and distort our 
judgment to such an extent that we prefer tlie foreign yoke 
vnth finenes to Swaraj ? Better is a dry morsel and freedom 
therewith than house full of so<alled good things with 
bondage. 

the extent to which rural India supplies the major 
And primary needs of the people to that extent we shall attain 
S laraj. Both producers and consumers can help in this 
programme, Everyman woman and child can take part in 
this fight against imperiaLsni. 



CHAPTER Vn 

THE FUNCTION OF WORK 


Should our purpose be one of making work for many ? If 
it should, then what is the virtue in making work ? Is it charity ? 
Is work a curse or a blessing ? What does work bring to man ? 
Do men improve' by working or do they wear out ? We shall 
spend a few moments considering tliese and similar questions. 


The supply of good wholesome food material and other 
honest products is in itself a worthy object. It is social work of 
a high order especially in these days of adulteration. Finding 
employment for the unemployed may also be considered a praise- 
worthy humanitarian work. If we stop at these, have we fulfilled 
our mission in life ? If work were only a matter of suppl5dng 
goods, why not- go in for mass production whereby larger 
quantities may b6 supplied ? Work for work’s sake idealises 
drudgery. Drudgery is to be minimised, and one who makes 
drudges of men is no benefactor. Then what is it we are after ? 


Work as Religion : 

One of the things that distinguish man from beast js 
religion. By religion people generally understand ceremonial 
worship. If a man is truly ' religious, his everj^ action should 
declare the glory of his Llaker. Ordinarily understood, religion 
occupies only a little fraction of man’s waking hours. Most of 
his time is spent in work. Practically all his thought is 
concentrated -on it and his life consists of what he does. This 
being so, work is even more consequential than ceremonial 
religion. We may almost say that work is the practical side of 
religion. To deny man his opportunity to work is therefore to 
deny him the privilege of being a full-fledged human being 
religion differentiates man from beast. Looked at this 
work denied to man is like denying him entry into a templ^' 
Economically, the unemployed are like the untouchables , 
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society Both stages are eqvally dt^ndmg to man Bini'.birs 
uremployment is like thro\Mrg open the doors of a ttnj to 
everybody 

A little clear thmkin*, wjUeIiosv tl xt from n practical 
point of \iew tbc function that work plays tn society is even 
rrorc important tlexn that of cctemon al rel ^lon It w eas\ to 
profess to Jovo God m theab«lt3C*, but it » diffrcul* to si i 
oncsloat. of God m one b everyday dealinfjs with ones re ^hhonr 
Tl 0 first represents the ordinary corctption of rt’ gion and tl c 
latter 11 c real function of work If we do rot love tl c I rati er 
"c !a\c Been low eliall we love God wlom wc lave ro' seen ’ 

Irom this R‘picct, work is os already said even r“orc 
important than ceremonial relpcn Bi* werk has no always 
been looked upon as tacred 
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is combined with the drudger5% One who avoids drudgery will 
not gain by the pleasurable part only. Though one may enjoy 
it for a time one will begin to deteriorate after a while. When 
properly used work itself functions as an outlet to the personality 
of the individual, it gives expression to that which is highest in 
man and develops his faculties. Whatever ideals, principles or 
religion a man may adhere to are reflected in his everyday 
work. Thus there is action and reaction between the individual 
and his work. The reaction on the individual is, perhaps, 
much more important than the work done because it goes to 
develop human personality and therebj' contributes to human 
progress. 

Naturally the drudgery part of work being unpleasant, 
human nature being what it is, there is always an attempt to 
avoid it or shift it on to someone else. But as no one is willing 
to take on drudgery for what it is it becomes necessary to use 
coercion. If we set out merely to enjoy life we shall have to 
force someone else to take up the drudgery part of work at the 
threat of the taskmaster’s wliip. Western nations made no 
attempt to oveicomc this divorce of the pleasurable germ from 
the drudgery part of work. 
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Forms • 

According to An«totIe, slwery was ordained b> Nature. 
Work devoid of its opportunity for self-expression becomes 
drudgery, and slavery is the re«ult In consequence, the 
cn ilization of Greece and Rome regarded work as an eviL In 
the measure m which a man could free himself from worker 
heavj toil, he gained social status Slaves were ordained by 
nature to toil away Under such ideals these civiliaations 
collapsed We still find the same view point on work projected 
into the economic organisations of the West 

We may divide our daily activities into three kinds 

1 exertion under external order 

2 exertion for its own sake 

3 exertion with a self cl osea purpose 

The first form is slavery and saps the vital energy of 
human life The second form is one in which there is pi >Bical 
development or pleasure as in games and play but it la in the 
fhird We find true work with an aim which leads to the 
development of higher faculties in man 

If Work for work s rake were good, then indeed slavery 
would be gooduess itself m “ piU form . What is then wong 
with slavery ? Initiative is taken away and this leads to decay 
of personality Thus the seed of mental development is sterilised 
All that IS l“ft 13 drudgery In its proper place drudgery is no 
«vil, but by Itself it is a drag J«st as for good digestion we 
need a good deal of rougliage, we need 90 or 95% of drudgery 
get the best out of work, and just as if we eat only the 
roughage and no food our stomachs wiU suffer and life may 
become extinct, so also »f we have only drudgery and no 
nutiative, all progress will be at an end and soaety will die The 
hjilof slavery is not work but drudgery, and hence it spells 
death If we give drudgery to the masses as is done under the 
methods of Urge scale prodactioo, there is nothing but socul 
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death awaiting us. The irksomeness in slaverj' is largely due to 
external compulsion having taken the place of willing co- 
operation or personal initiative. We have seen that the first 
type leads to deterioration and death and, therefore, taking into 
consideration the wear and tear of human life, slavery is the 
most extravagant form of labour. 

Status : 

In a predatory stage, work is looked down upon. A 
person is regarded clever if he can acquire the greatest amount 
of material gain with the least amount of exertion. Phj^sical 
work is certainly at a discount. It is because of this view 
point tliat exploitation has gained ground. The mentally alert, 
in order to save themselves from work have lorded it over the 
less assertive ones whom they have forced to work for them. 
Further, in this stage, work is looked upon as a means of 
acquiring wealth. Wealth in its turn is not sought after for the 
means of providing the primarj'^ needs of life but for the 
acquisition of control over the lives of other men or, in other 
words, for power. Wealth in this sense is a dangerous instrument 
in the hands of the ambitious, for it leads to the enslavement of 
weaker persons. Just as a steel blade ma}’’ be used as a dagger 
to stab an enemy or as a knife to cut an edible fruit, work may 
be either a deadly weapon or a faithful servant of man. Under 
western methods of production work leads to concentration of 
power, and that is an unfailing proof that work in the West is 
misdirected '-into wrong channels. It does not matter whether 
the concentrated power is used for good or evil. If the means 
are bad, the end cannot justify them. Both under Capitalism 
and under Communism, work aims at or results in concentration 
of power. In Capitalism power is concentmted in the hands of 
the Capitalist and in Communism in the hands of the few who 
run the State. Workers under such circumstances exist to work; 
man is regarded as made for work and he ends up by becoming 
a slave. He labours, and someone else gets the power his labour 
generates. Such work saps the life of man, and leaves him 
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cxliawcd iitths endoflliediy Th>i is the pit ph)ed by 
Motk m oil so-called indostnall) ndvaniw! coantnes of llic 
ivoild to-da>. Tlie ivotbia- man foactions ns “ dumb itiYen 1 
cattle • All imtiatiMi la tfk'n out of 1 no , be liecoirca it 
Cl 1 wheel m tlie economic maebincc)- \\ itb the i3>pci> itmn 

initiative, le loses irteeft nod nil sense of resp'sil il ti . 1 1= 

ceascs-to tliirb and tie mote lie Eets into the mealies of the 
[oweiliil, tht less resisting poner he piasmses toceciivi (tom 
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snd growth of s. nation than institutional or ceremonial religion, 
and yet how much conscious thought do leaders bestow on this 
formidad)le fdree ? Properly directed, work affords facilities for 
the development of patience, perseverance, initiative, creativeness 
and originality and with it self-confidence, a sense of 
responsibility, accuracy and eye for detail and fine finish. Work 
is indeed a school for life. What food is to the body that work 
is to the faculties of man. 

In both Capitalism and Communism, or as a matter of 
thaf, in all large scale-production, the worker becomes a mere 
hand where liead and heart are hardly exercised. In such 
economic organisations, culture has to be acquired outside work, 
BO far as this is possible. Psychologically, this is an altogether 
artificial way of introducing culture into people who have been 
deprived of it through the natural channel of work. If this is to 
be rectified and work be made a means of obtaining culture, or 
in other words a means of developing one’s personality in all its 
three aspects of intelligence, character and artistic sense, then it 
[is obvious that work cannot be planned and dictated from^ the 
centre, but must be decentralised. In this undertaking of setting 
(work back in its rightful place, the greatest difficulty is to 
overcome the ideas that have been instilled into the people by a 
false system of education inculcating wrong standards of value. 
The Village Industries Association which seeks to restore work 
to its proper place in the life of the nation has therefore to work 
against great odds. It has not only to change the present day 
ideology in regard to work — matter which cannot be done in a 
day — but it has also to provide new methods of work. Inventions 
reflect the mental attitude w'ith which problems are approached. 

As already said, in the last two centuries, machinery has been so 
devised as to concentrate power. We have to discountenance 
the use of such aids to production but in time we hope to 
substitute tiiese b}' such tools as will lessen drudgery without 
concentrating power. 
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A greater achievement Will be to combat the prer ailing 
:dea of work and inotil into peoples minds that work must have 
as Its end the well being of the worker 

In work of the type ordained by nature, there is little use 
for so-called leisure People will find it much easier to spend ' 
their time working under congenial conditions than to use leisure 
profitably To use feisure properly, one has to have a liigh degree 
of selfdiscipline which is one of the valuable products of true 
work If in the course of our daily work we get ample room 
for the expression of our personality, then, there will be no need 
for leisure Of course there will be physical weariness which is 
healthy and which needs repose and relaxation in sleep and rest 

The moment we shift the emphasis from men to the 
material, we lose sight of the true function of nork If in a 
training institution young men spend their efforts m handling 
planes, hammer and chisel, they may waste wood but they are 
developing their muscles and skill On the other band, if they 
are made to feed sawing machines and to use tbeir time in 
producing fine furniture b> elaboriite machinery, the emphasis 
18 on material gain and not on the training Is finely caned 
and finished furniture more important than the skill of the 
Joung men ? 

If we would save man from being degraded into a beast 
or an automaton, we have to face this situation and find a 
solution, wherein work wiU cease to be a means of concentrating 
wealth and power but wnlJ become a means of distributing 
wealth If this is achieved, there will not be the meteoric 
careers of millionaires but we shall have a few more annas put 
into the pockets of the starving imJlions. This will increase the 
teal wealth of the nation even if the money value be the same If 
one lakh of rupees be concentrated in the hands of one person, 
the utility of that amount to the person who possesses it is as 
nothing as compxired to the utility of the saime one lakh, if it 
were distributed among one hundred thousand poor people and 
found them their daily bread To-day all work is directed 
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towards producing the articles by which the largest profits can 
be made rather than to meeting man's primar}' requirements. 
Therefore, the poor man’s needs are forgotten wliile there is a 
glut in the rich man’s luxuries. 

The idea that production should aim at supplying the 
needs of the worker rather .than at acquiring wealth or power is 
what underlies the programme of the Village Industries 
Association which concentrates its attention on industries that 
meet the primary needs of the people such as the production of 
articles of food, clothing and shelter. This is again seen in the 
All India Spinners Association’s programme of self-sufficiency 
under which the spinners have to provide themselves with 
clothing out of their own spinning. 

From our point of view, any wrong use of work is sin and 
causes sorrow. Western organisations have, as repeatedly pointed 
out, looked upon work as a means of accumulating wealth i. c- 
gathering in the available purchasing power from everybody to 
obtain control over the lives of men. This has niturally led to 
jealousies and ^’iolence. Can anything else be e-xpected ? Unless 
we bestir ourselves and restore work to its proper place and man 
to his natural dignity and allow work to develop the masses, 
there is little hope of finding persons %vho will be able to bear 
rc-^ponsibility and steer the lielm of state to peace and pro-=perity. 

Faligue : 
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find ^ Are they better human beings for their toil? On the 
contrary, we find a tet of men and women who«e life and energy 
have been sapped. The diagnosis is simple. There is a parasite 
feeding on their lives. They suffer from nervous disorders as we 
have already noted in the second chapter. Therefore, their 
method of production la annathral and must lead ultimately to 
decay and destruction. 

"What, we have to aek ourselves, is all this pressure of life 
for? The "paci. type** belives in increasing the standard of 
living. What does this mean but a hankering nfter an extension 
of Its market ? If by a higher standard of life is meant 
increasing the multiplicity of wants, has this, as is so often 
claimed, brought about bappine^S or freedom from drudgery ? 
Has tbe working woman in England with her “ higher standard 
of life " exemplified by a carpeted floor and a larger house with 
famiture, any greater freedom from drudgery than her Indian 
sister with a cowdunged floor and a charpai ? If anjlhing, the 
English working woman has perhaps a greater amount of every, 
day drudgery, for the carpets have to be brushed, the dishes and 
plates washed and wiped, while the furniture and glass windows 
need dusting and polishing, and her linen has to be washed and 
ironed. Has she not in reality increased her drudgery ? la her 
happiness any greater 7 One thing, however, her higher 
standard of life has assuredly done It has created a demand 
for the capitalist's production Kfore building and furnishing 
materials are sold , there is a demand for vacuum cleaners to 
dean carpets and so on. Is not then even consumption Under 
the pack type ” an endavement to drudgery ? The greater 
our material possessions, the greater our bondage to earth The 
advocate of a “ higher standard of bfe ” will do well to realise 
that he is an agent for the sale of the capitalist 3 goOd^. We 
lead such artificiallives under the ” pack type" that "we lc*6 
Sight of the natural order of things and thereby fall an easy prey 
to the wiles of exploiters 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MORAL ISSUES OF RICHES 

There are man}’’ forms of wealth - wealth of character, 
wealth of knowledge, wealth of possessions, etc. Each of these has 
several characteristics. We shall restrict ourselves here to 
considering the different aspects of material wealth. 

Under the urge of capitalistic economj’', we have been taught 
to look at wealth purel}’^ from the material aspect. If 5'ou have 
money and you exchange it for some goods 3'ou stand in need of, 
there is an end of it. No further questions need be asked as long 
as what you get satisfies your material wants, and you are told, 
you have got your money’s worth. If men were mere animals and 
there were no such thing as a soul matters may end here. There 
can be no talk of consciences, “tainted money’' or “trusteeship”. 

Fortunately, most of us ate not so materialistic. We 
understand, may be vaguely, what rights and duties are. We do 
have a conscience, dull though it may be, and we dimly realise 
the moral and spiritual make up of human beings. This being 
so, our economic life is capable of being projected into the 
eternal on tlie spiritual level. Generally, economics have been 
considered too mundane to have any moral values. Scholars, 
especially in England, have attempted to deal with it in an 
abstract scientific way as they would study tlie laws of 
Gravitation, with the result, that in Marshall and Pigou, Economic 
theory has gone to seed in mathematical formulae rather than 
being presented as a fascinating ps5’’chological study of human 
nature. If we stop to think, we should realise, that at least 
unsophisticated persons do act as though there was more to 
economics than material values as the following examples will 
show : — 

Thete are various standards of value used by the general 
run of people. 
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( 1 ) Certain articles are "valaed not for any material 
reason, but purely out of sentiment An old chair or a table 
associated with the memory of a loving parent may be too 
preaous to be computed in terme of monev 

{ 2 1 In a brassware shop when a lota la weighed aad 
pnced according to the amount of metal in it, we have ad 
instance of intrinsic material value 

(3) If anyone offered for sale a gold necklace that had 
been stolen from a child, whose neck had been wrung to get it, 
there Viil! be very few persona brazenly materialistic enough to 
buy it. Mere the facts known The price wiU not be the 
determining factor id the transaction This is the moral aspect. 

( 4 } When a person, like Gandhiji, who can afford to 
use eiik and gold laced dhotis uses a langoti of coarse cloth, as 
by EO doing he shares the lot of the majority of bis fellow 
beicp, he nsea to the spiritual plane 

Each economic transaction reflects the self, emotional, 
pragmatic, base, uplifting or idealistic, according to the 
standards of value we apply 

On the acquisition side if a person has made bis pile by 
occupations which are deemed anti^cial such as tunning toddy 
shops or brothels, the money is said to be tainted We generally 
stop short of these We rarely apply any moral standards 
where doubtful practices had been resorted to as in the case of 
a lawyer or a medical man who uses his case as a source of 
income, without being solely guided by what is best for his 
client or patient And still less ate the ways of “ successful ‘ 
business men scrntimsed. 

higher standards of value A buyer hardly realises he owes 
any duties at all m his everyday transactions Just as mucb as 
the guilt of murder is attached to the necklace wrung from a 
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child, every article in the bazar has moral and spiritual values 
attached to it. To put it in a sort of legalistic language, the seller 
transfers his title^ good or bad, to tlie buj-er. Hence, it behoves 
us to enquire into the antecedents of every article we blT3^ This 
is a grave responsibility. How many of us are discharging our 
duties faithfully when we do our marketing daily ? If we buy 
an article which had been produced by paj'ing wages which are 
below subsistence le\’el we are buying an article with human ^ 
life attached to it. Horrible though tins may seem a little 
dispassionate reasoning will reveal the ghastly truth. When an 
article is produced by a macliine that machine wears out as it 
works and in time it becomes unuscable. Hence, the wear and 
jiear of the machine, valued at the cost of tlie machine plus 
repaim and upkeep, has to be charged and spread over the 
number of articles produced by the machine. Man is a machine. 

If a potter makes pots, the price of the pots should bear all costs 
including the maintenance charges of the potter and his folks. 
iMaintenance is not merely what keeps him alive but should 
include sufficient to keep him in a fit working condition, if not, 
the cheap pots will include part of his wasting self. Higher 
price, when necessitated by the payment of adequate wages, is 
a thing to be aimed at and no buyer should grudge paying it. 
Hence, those of us, who apply human standards of value, have 
to enquire into all aspects of manufacture. It is an arduous 
task and it becomes almost impo''SibIc for ordinary persons to 
undertake it when the articles come from far off countries. 
Tl'creforr, it is that ve have to restrict our put chases to article^ 
m.adc v.ithin onr ajgni/ance. Tliis is the moral basis of 
“ Sv.ach hi 
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good a thing may be matenally, if it does not appeal to our 
moral and spintual standards, we should reject it. If our moral 
consciousness is strong it will need no effort to forgo the 
satisfaction of a want If you go to buy sugar and find beautiful 
cubes of white sugar made m mills, and side by side with it 
somewhat unattractive cottage made loose sugar, to your 
fastidious eye the cottage sugar may look dirty but if your 
moral eye is open, the apparently clean mill sugar will be 
untouchably filthy. ' For there la nothing from without a man that 
entenng into him can defile him, but the things which come out 
of his heart, those are they tint defile the man ", Most of us are 
Wide awake materially. Shall we not strive to develop our moral 
and spiritual consciousness ? Even if the sugar be dirty jt can be 
purified with a little trouble but can we afford to lose our soul ? 

"We do not live unto ourselves and the more we realise 
the repercu«sions of our actions on our neighbours and strive to 
act accordtog to the highest we are capable of, the more shall we 
advance in our spintual development. 



CHAPTER JX 


THE' PLACE OF WOMEN 

^Yhile man possesses initiative in a great measure 
and is venturesome, woman is b}’ nature much more 
conservative and conventional. Generali}' speaking, man is 
objective while woman is subjective. If we may use such an 
analogy, man may be said to belong to tlie “pack” and woman 
to the “ herd ” type. This being so, each sex partakes of the 
characteristics of its type. We noted that Eastern men whom 
we regard as falling under the “ herd ” type do not follow 
leadership easily in committees and such like. Women find it 
even more difficult than men to work in committees. Because 
of, the “ herd ” type mentality, they are conventional, and 
religion and social customs appeal to them more than to men. 
In the same way, Eastern men are said to be ritual, more 
religious and obey convention and regulation more readily 
than men of the West, for the “herd” type is more law-abiding 
than the “ pack ” type. Even in the “ pack " type, woman is 
less self-centred than man, for her love covers the famil}'. 

Hence in all matters requiring the qualities of the 
“ pack ” type man is better suited to take the lead where 
initiative and adventure are necessary. 

The present system of production does not take into 
consideration the role that is assigned to women by nature. 
It will be generally admitted that by their very make-up 
they are the custodians of a nation’s culture and project into 
the future the achievements of the present generation. In 
primitive time consumption w'as controlled by women, while 
supplies were in the hands of men. If women did the cooking, 
men pro\'ided food materials. If women needed a home, 
men prowded the wherewithal in the form of bamboos, thatch. 
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mud alls etc In the language of economics the woman as 
the creator of demand and the man s place was that of the 
supplier As evolution advanced under the "herd t>i>^, 
woman was guen a place in the social control of production, 
and thus the rules of conduct and regulatory machmerj were 
proMdedfor We nnde\cn to-day m India, m spite of the 
deplorable state of culture and the depth of ignorance and 
superstition to which women have sunk in our countrj that 
they still plaj an overwhelming part in the everyday life of 
the nation However advanced m his views and however 
cultured a man may be, it is often his wife s superstition and 
Ignorance that rules the home and he pleads his inability to go 
against the dictates of the mother or wife This is one of the 
main reasons why even though a large number of Indian men 
have acquired modern ways of living yet Ihejr homes are 
often to be found in insanitary and unhygienic conditions 
Unless women are culturally equal to men there will be a 
disparity and social life will follow the level of development 
of women It wfll be next to Impossible for men to put their 
ideas into practice unless their womenfolk also see eye to eye 
with them Nature has endowed women with certain faculties 
which are largely dormant in man such as intuition Hence 
their contribution in the economic sphere is bound to be 
different and the role they play will be distinct and will not 
overlap 

In the pack type” womans place m the economic 
sphere was largely ignored Under the dynasty of might she 
was merely a cave mans caphve and her sexual allurements 
have made and unmade empires Under the dynasty of finance 
she became the emblem of the socul status of the financier In 
her dress and manners she displayed the ostentatious mode of 
hfe made possible by necessary appurtenances drawn from all 
parts of the world Her mam function seemed to be to fight 
for such soaal nghts as befitted the income of her man With 
the advent of the machine, she fell further and become either, a 
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mannequin advertising the wares of machine production which 
she began to consume as a result of high pressure salesmanship, 
or she became “emancipated” to the extent that she entered 
factories as a producing hand, where the machine-owner 
exploited her lack of staying power by giving her lower wages. 
When labour came into power, she was assigned an equal place 
with man as a producer. But in all these various forms of 
“ pack type " economic organisations she has not found the true 
place assigned to her by nature as the creator of demand and 
the custodian of national culture. Machine owners produce 
articles and suggest to women that they should consume them 
and women have been following fashions blindly and by readily 
walldng into this trap have become mere consumers. To-day, 
whatever may be the claim for equality of the sexes and 
whatever may be the result of enfranchisement of women in 
the political sphere, they remain an excellent market for the 
consumption of machine-made goods. They have abdicated 
their natural role to tlie profit motive Which has now ascended 
the throne. It alone '‘directs economic production and has 
assumed the part that should have been' plaj^ed by women had 
they realised their true calling. Man is working single-handed 
in the economic sphere as a supplier without the aid of his 
partner who should have by her demand laid down the lines on 
which production should proceed. The enormous maladjustment 
we find in the world to-day is in no small measure due to 
women not occupying their proper place in the economic sphere. 
Even in the “pack type”, unless woman assumes her rightful 
place and dethrones the profit motive, there wll be no hope 
for a natural order of economic production. Once, however, 
women take their proper place, the subsidairy acti\aties 
dependent on the home wll fall into proper alignment and this 
•will surely lead to human progress. 

> 

Woman has proved herself an easy prej' to psychological 
suggestions made by advertisers. If women will assert themselves 
and become discriminating buyers, even if they do nothing else. 
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^\e shall find a transformation in the \ar1et5 of goods produced 
After a!! the bulk of the commodities produced and put on the 
market are for the home and therefore come within the purview 
of the woman who is the home-maker 

CONSUMERS DUTILS 

Often buyers are only concerned w ith satisfying their 
own requirements as near as possible and as cheaply as they 
can This way of going about the business is to shirk one s 
duties \\ hat are the duties of an efficient consumer or buyer ? 
\\hen bujing in article of etirjday use one has to take 
account of the full repercussions of ones transaction 

(1) One should know where the article comes from 

(2) Who makes the article 

(3) From what material ? 

H) Under what conditions the workers live and work ? 

(5) ^Vhat proportion of the final price they get as 
tsage;^ ? 

(6) How U the rest of the money distnbuted ? 

(7) How la the article produced ’ 

IS) How does the Industry fit into the national 
economy 

19) W hat relation has it to the other cahons ’ 
DISCRIMINATC BUYING 

If the buyer has to make her influence felt the further 
afitld she goes for her goods the less wiU be the power of her 
influence at such d btance the Icas the chances of her ixiforma 
tion on the various points raised being accurate and the less 
will be her pcr«oml int«.rest If the goods come from a source 
whiji may be ta nted with exploi-aton eiJierof sweat labour 
Of of the pel tical finanl^l or econorac hold over other oat ons, 
of classes, or rices then the buyxr cf such goods will be a party 
to such ezplcitation juaiasa persco who buys stolen articles 
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from a chore bazar creates a market for stolen, goods and 
thus Avill be encouraging the art of stealing. Therefore, an)- 
one who bu3-s goods indiscriminatel}' is not discharging her full 
responsibility^ when the sole criterion of . her bujdng is mereh’ 
the low price or the good qualit}'^ of the goods. Hence, we 
should buj'- goods onl}’ from sources from which full information 
is readih’^ available and which source can be brought under our 
influence; otherwise we shall have to shoulder a share of the 
blame ,fqr sweated labour, political slaverj’^, or economic 
stranglehold. We cannot absolve ourselves of all blame by 
merel}’’ pleading ignorance in regard to the source. 

If the raw materials for making cocoa are obtained from 
plantations on the West coast of Africa which use some form 
of forced native labour, are carried by vessels on sea routes 
monopolised or controlled by violence, manufactured in 
England with sweated labour and brought to India under 
favourable customs duties enforced, by political power, then a 
bu5’’er of a tin of cocoa patronises the forced labour conditions 
in the West coast of Africa, utilises the navy and so partakes 
in vdolence, gains by the low wages or bad conditions of 
workers in England and takes advantage of the political 
subjection of India. All this responsibility and more also is put 
into a little tin of cocoa. 

Are we prepared to shoulder this grave responsibility 
and pander to our palate or shall we content ourseh'es with a 
yup of nutritious milk drawn from a .well-kept cow at our 
door ? These considerations are not far fetched but actual. 
Anj'one who looks on life seriously and as a trustee cannot 
afford to ignore these far-reaching consequences of her actions. 

If we are not able to do this b}' ourselves w'e should 
draft in the help of bodies like the A. I. S. A. or the A.I. 
which certify certain products for sale. It is for this reason 
that Khadi should be bought at the certified Bhandars. 
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SWADESHI 

If we feel it is bejond us to guarantee the concomittant 
results of all our transactions it nea»ssanl> follows that we 
must limit our transactions to a arcle well within our control 
This IS the bed rock of Swadeshi Swade hi is no rabid political 
slogan It IS arcumscribed by our own limitations The smaller 
the arcumference the more accurately can w e gauge the results 
of our actions and more conscientiously shall w e be able to 
fulfil our obi gations as trustees 

MERIT OF TRUE BUYINO 

These considerations will naturally restrict our field of 
selection of goods and therefore will entail the curbing of the 
satisfaction of our wants When jougo to buy a saree the 
shopman may place before you endless attractive vaneties of 
silks from Belgium Pans and other places at very reasonable 
pnees but as a trustee you are prompted to buy the coarse 
Khadi cloth spun and woven by jour poor neighbour It is 
comparatively expensive heavy to wear and not artistic enough 
for your taste You wall be fulfilling your duty by deeding 
on the Khadi in preference to the finery from abroad This 
means a great sacrifice 

This control of self is our tapasya " Tapasya does not 
consist in sitting on a board of nails or putting a pin through 
the cheeks I n every day life wh en jro forgo a want or put up 
with the inconven ences of a restricted satisfaction in the 
pursuance of a principle of life we are performing tapasya” 
no less ardently than the great nshis who have renounced the 
world and. chosen the life of the recluse We find this ideal 
set out in all religions Take up thy cross and follow me” 
Whenevec-we^ sta nd fora p nnaple there will be a cross to 
take u p It is not a beaut full} carveiTfvbry one of a golden 
one embeded with gems which can be hung round ones neck 
on a gold chain but is a teal heavy cross which has broken 
the back of many a well meaning stalwart But there is merit 
to be earned from the effort 
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' ' This sacrifice, taj^asya . or cross will take many forms 
in our endeavour to follow the spirit of Swadeshi. When you, 
go to buy salt you are tempted b}'’ the purity and the 
convenient containers in which Cerebos salt is offered and 
the attractive manner in which it runs out of the container 
will almost make you decide in favour of it as you glance at 
the alternative of buying the black-looking, dust laden, pebble- 
like country salt kept in open heaps in dirty gunny bags. It 
requires a strong character to resist taking the easier course, 
buy the country salt, dissolve it and purify it at home. With 
a little tapasya you can convert it into a- purer article than 
the Cerebos variety. An American woman doctor always 
bu5'^s gur from the bazar, boils and cleans it, and keeps it in 
liquid form for her children’s use. Not because she loves the 
village industry, but because she prefers it to sugar on, 
nutritive grounds. There are m'any reasons why we, more than 
this American sister, should take particular care to patronise 
such industries. Have we that steadfastness ofpurpose ? ' 

Similarly, when sales facilities^- such as credits, sending 
on approval, providing of samples, execution • of' orders 
promptly - to which capitalistic methods of production and 
high pressure salesmanship have made us accustomed, are 
lacking we shall again feel disgusted if we do not whip up our 
altruistic self into iollowirig our ‘ goal regardless of difficulties. 
We may rest assured that it will not be always thus. Our 
artisans who had produced goods which could not and cannot 
be copied by machinery, have fallen low as victims of unfair 
methods of competition, as their flanks were not guarded by 
dauntless customers.' Shall we not now gather * round those 
whom we had let down in the past and enable them to get on 
their feet again ? Once they recover their balance we can 
regain the conveniences we now associate with foreign and' 
capitalistically produced and marketed god’ds'. ' 

reason for decay of industries 

The above paragraph contains a-grave confession that , 
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^ve, the bujers, have betrayed the arti'yins into the hands of 
their enemies by not guarding their flanks; I may be permitfed 
to give an instance as to how the mentality that prefers to 
buy foreign goods progressively starves and kills^ ouf 
industnes and ultimately reduces our country to poverty and 
degradation. Once, when I was touting in Travancore, I-was 
looking into the condition of the screw-pine mat-making 
industry. This industry was once very floorishmg and now 
it is almost on its death-bed. There is apparently no reason 
for it as the workmanship is still excellent and the ’raw 
material is plentiful. Screw-pine nuts arc nSde from the 
long leaves of a small hedge plant which is grown round the 
boundaries of each cottage. Cottages in Travancore, generally 
stand in their own garden, detached from other dwellmgs, un- 
like the row of huts we find in other parts of the country. 
Men, women and children work with the leaf of this plant and 
produce beautiful, supple and soft mats which do not crack on 
drying, and can be washed clean. These were much in 
demand for sleeping on. The seniormost mat-maker was 
showing me and two friends round and was asking me to tell 
him why this industry was on its last legs and how it can be 
rBvaved. 1 was hard put to, to answer his question. At last, 
he took us to hrs house and invited os to share his frugal fare. 
As w e were washing he prepared o place for us on the verandah 
of his house, and indicated my friends to take their seats on 
two screw.plne asans and assigned measeatbetneenthem- 
As 1 caught sight cf'lhe mat spread for me I stood amared 
ard stared at my host- - He was bewildered, and eriVJulred 
what was wrong, I rcpl.cd, ** I have discovered the cause of 
the decay of your industry. It has dawned on me thes 
moment.* He begged of me to tell hini. 1 told him. ** The 
cause is in your brain. It k> a fal'« standard efvaliie,* He 
was puszled and asked me to etplim. Then, I pointed to the 
two ttjons provided for my friends and enquired where he got 
them from. He saU he hod timsell made ihea from the 
sctew.piae leaves cl his garden. Then pointing to the tiger* 
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pririted tmat oh which I was to have taken jny seat,' I asked, 
‘‘oWherc'did you get this ?'’.;oHe replied) he had bought it in 
the bazac- ^ He fought of hbnouringnne by spreading’ foivih^ 
this gaiiSy Japanese mat ^I.pointedtout 'to him that iii his 
mind he valued .that Japanese-mat mote than his own; ’if so,’! 
asked, could he blame others for preferring Japanese products 
to his? ’If‘ everybody did the sarhe as He did, his industry would 
naturally ‘diekso’ I 'suggested'that he should take the first step 
necessary.to revive his industry by pla'cing a higher value oh 
hisrrowh handicraft, and!. not 'patrom'se foreign o articles in 
preference.'. ''l?his illustrates how orir cbuhtrj-qhas • b’ecbme 
degraded and povert5’’-stfiken.' ^ . . 

1 V 

DIRECTING INDUSTRIES 

Every sister who buys a foreign .article takes the bread 
out of tpe mouth of our artisans by causing unemployment ,in 
our own land. , This, is a fundamental, fact we have to realise 
and grasp. In Tamil we'have a’saying that a crow regards its 
own Jittle ones as the most precious.- But we have become 
foster-parents to foreign and mill industries, forgetting our own 
pepple.^ For witness, look- rcund ypur household :and,copQt 
the ijufnber ofiforeign and mill-made things yOu have got.* Th^ 
prices you have- paid 'for them will indicate the extent ;of 
unemplpj'ment in our land you - have been responsible for* 
Every pice you spend makes or mars an industry by.directing 
wealtir into it or away, from it. Woman, the home-m.iker, , is 
the director of industries in the real ^nse. Is. she . educated to 
discharge this high calling? ,, Other nations, like Russia, JapaJi, 
Germany and Italy , are encouraging their women to bring forth 
children so as to swell,.the ranks in their -armies, thus reducing 
the nobility of. motlierhood to Ute level of stock-breeder or a 
soitlless ammunition factory-' and .nurture their industries on 
the blood of their children when they v, age war for economic 
purposes while we give our all <to destroy what little wr 
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'A MODERN y\TR\ 

It may well Tje that sometimes we have to search forthe 
goods we need you want a silk cord which is Indian made 
you may have to wander from shop to shop and jet you may 
not find what jou wantandTrha|y^ve to’rest tbdtfent ’v^ith^'a 
cotton substitute If we ha%e the necessary zeal all such 
efforts which prove apparently f^ble jsall not damp^our spirits 
\\ e shall look upon such wandenpg? Jhere are 

people who measure their length on the ground all the way 
from Kanya Kumart to hrtsh^ (Cape Comonn t9 JJenares) as a, 
means of earning merit Can we be thwarted by anything Jess ? 

\\eha\eto develop a burning religious zeal forthe 
welfare of our villages 

‘ Crtrt a woman’s Under care. 

Cease totearJs the child she bare 7 
Yes she may forgetful be, 

Yet vnll I remember thee 

Shall we remember our duty towards our fellow beings 
and fulfil our stewardship at all times and occasions ? 

THE WAY TO FREEDOM 

If weean resolutely refuse to buy foreign and mill made 
goods, being content with what we can get from our neighbours 
what interest will foreign nations have m holding us m 
subjection ? ho doubt such an attitude will call for great 
fortitude under unparalleled privations both due to our own 
actions and that of others. Only when we develop such 
indomitable courage and unconquerable wall can we come 
upto the standard of non violence set by Gandhiji which will 
he necessary to freO ourselves from foreign domination and 
ward elf foreign invasions. 

We cannot attain tbs except by denying ourselves, 
taking up the crosi daily and following steadfastly tbe 
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principle of pursuing our duty to our fellowmen' rather than 
enforcing our rights on them. ■ By so doing we shall save the 
lives of millions and find our own through ovLr.tapasya and 
sacrifice. There is ^ no doubt, as to the„ capacity of women of 
auE.-iand to put for^h .this-effort once .they realise the need 
for it, ' 

Will dur 'sister’s rise to the occasion and ^ve up the 
easy and broad way that has led us to destruction, and 
discipline themselves to enter at the strait gate and follow the 
narrow way that ■wiU lead the nation to life abundant ? \Vhen 
women conie into their own and play their role well, we 
shall realise fully the truth in the old adage that the hand 
that rocli the cradle rules the world. 



CHAPTER X 


INTERNATIONAL STRn*E 

In pnnutive dajs violence attached to hun,ting and 
fishing and to disputes oyer the sharing of propertj In the 
‘ pack type ” aggression institutes an essential feature In 
the dynasty of might it fo^ms the very basis for its successful 
^vorklng the motive urge being personal aggrandisement 
expansion and extension of rights achie%cment of personal 
ambition or wreaking veligeance on an ad\ e''sar j 

Centrahsation and jimsa 

In file dynastyjQf finance might and finance entered 
into partnership and bred imperialism An armed poiver >sas 
necessary to mamtain( safeguard and expand distant f elds for 
the investment of capital from which good interest could be 
drawn In the nucmne age because of the heavy m\estment 
entailed m the instruments of production it became necessary 
to produce as muc^ as possible in a limited time because if 
the machinery were allowed to be idle the overhead charges 
''diKh are a constant factor would assume a larger proportion 
of the cost of the ioished articles. To reduce this it bad to 
be distributed over as large a quantity of goods as possible. 
Therefore, the incentive for large production without regard 
to the existing i^arket is m the very nature of a system of 
production base<| on expensive tools or instruments 

In addition to this when individualistic control and free 
trade doctrines jare promulgated the desire for competitive 
production Cendi towards production without relation to the 
rratket. ‘in'^Kjlh these cases it becomes necessary to find 
markets lor theipplies that have been created There is also 
the need to control distant raw laatcnal sources to enable the 
producer to obtain a steady flow of raw material Dmsion of 
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labour is carried, to Un extreme. Therefore to, produce under 
this system one has to conquer time ,and space because the 
whole economic unit from the production , of raw^ materials -to 
the consumption of :he finished article covers the whole. world. 
Unless the control' of all the co'ntribiiting’ factors is obtained so 
as to ensure a steady ^.S.upply,., oh .raw,, materials ..at, a speed 
demaqded ‘'by the, Lechnical^ reqpirsrnents._of giant, and 

machinery' for .prod .icfion^aham .econonii.q -, speed . ,,an^ to . ensure 
the disposal of goods so p.roduced_on,,.^profitable,te):;ras yyjthjn 
reasonable time, no nation can be industrialised. Such .cpnttol 
can only be secured by ^ resorting to, wqlence. . , j 

For instancel if Lancashire has to' produce clotli, the 
mill itself is situatedun Lancashirei..>yh.cre no- cpttpn 'is'v.grovm.' 
This mill forms the centre round rybich the whole world is 
made' to Wtate a'nci sutserye ' its ' pprpose.^ The.a^^ricujtur^b 
college iri India investigates the .kind of soil in which the type of. 
cotton required bj' the mill. can be grown. The, researches of tpe 
college are directed towards -producing by .cross breeding and 
the like', ' the quality of cotton which will give the pest results 
for the mill. The farmers Svho may be cultivating foodprops 

‘ i, *■ * '• ' t\ tn'*; ‘,-1 V n,' 

have to 'be induced to shift to ‘cotton growing. When the cotton 
IS grown, 'transport 'v^ith favourable rati^pf freight to the ports 
has to'be pro\dded. Afthe pqtt, facYUties for. ipading'inThe 
formPf quays and wharves have to be built. The shipping .luis . 
to^be regulated and safegdittd^'with naval bases at” Singapore 
and 'fortresses at Aden and GibrAlter. To man these. the arrny, 
the navy, and the ‘ air ‘ force have to l7e maintained.” SiVcb 
centralised methods of productioh cannot fie carried on for one 


air 


day without the backing of the . army, the na>:y ; an.d ..the 
force. This Lancashire mill’is an' integral part of a,worJd-y 7 dc 

fo . control the 

agricultural college, the farmers, taxation, the ^railjyays,. 
shipping routes etc. Tlu's cannot he done ynti'5out,.thc ppjitical 
domination of India and,the routes tiiat le.ad to it.' ,This is,. op 
the prpdpption side. The organisation does not end there. - 
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A natioa ^hat is mdustnalised dependaifor i(s '.dry 
existence on its source of raw material and on markets fot-itfc 
finisl^ articles. The j con^j'ol of tl^ese forms a veritable 
Struggle for, existence These factors dead to the need for 
obtaining and retaining markets'wbich-end can only be afchtfei ed 
by keeping down or controlling other people by force Anf*one 
who interferes with the raw jneteriai source or With the market 
13 like a person trying to spifch a bone from a hungry dog^ 
Such interference leads tcj} violence. In the case of labour 
organisations of production because the power control, and 
planning are centralised a considerable airtpunt of sanctionshre 
needed for proper carrying out of plans The urge for 
production being external and not from within is unnatural and 
tbertfore needs coeraon and violence Regulation is by force 
and tjie sj stem itseU being run much on the lines of capitShstic 
and individualistic methods of production can be converted at 
a moments notice into any of the other forma of the pack type 
Hence It attracts the attention of highly armed nation^ and as 
a means of protection it invoUei'Iarge •scale' ahnaments It " 

I •* ..-4 0 

It IS because of these ^reasons that at the jiresent time 
>|V€s^rn nations are finding^ |t impossible tp bring abput % 
peaerful regulation of affinrs. All wars and international 
^sturbances fo^^iy have, their roots in the pack type ’ 
ecjonomic sj’stems pf production and as-long as these e^isb 
it follows as the effect the cause that there must be and Will 
be war No amount of agreement between nations however 
well meant, will lead to disarmament We have seen the 
unpotency of the resolutions passed by the I-eague of Nations. 
In effect, this league has become a league of wolfpactSAnd 
cannot be con^’erted into ao) thing else so long untcrriahanal 
relations are based oo the present eoinoiBlc structure^ If i it<j 
in India also follow the^e. types' of ecbnomlc' organisation,' it 
will be next to iropocsibla for Us to avoid tbs' cfensaquiflceff 
of such systems UnfOrtudately, Japan has deviated frdfti 
the " herd type " of economic organisation and has gone 
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■vvhdie-beartedl}’ ■ into • “'pack type ” with the“ resialt ' that she 
has -66001116 ■ as aggressive" and imperialistic as 'any of the 
Wes'tern nations. “ He who draws tBe'Sword will perisif by 
the -^sword -Do- we 'shbscribe 'to the ideals that underlie 
methods tdf 'economic'* p'rtidncfi6ri*as'w'e see them in the 'West, 
or "shall w'e evolve a type which will be different in its -very 
nature from ' the “ pack" type ” by "foUowhig the lines that 
have been laid down by the civilization that has grown up in 
our 'own country and has produced'-the -“'herd type ” of 
economic order ? In doing so it will not be necessary for -us 
to follow' in detail the original rules and regulations as'tbey 
were made' for a 'certain spe'ctfic stage in evolution and will 
not suit our., purposes in the ' modern' world, but it will be 
possible for us to -evolve an order ’'which will curb indr^idudl 
greed, increase production in ■ relation to demand and confine 
it as well as its marketing to the ndeds of the people. 

* ... ' . ■ .--ii-, ' 't , 

« I 

"SYbat is the situation in the-world to-day ? The world 
is surcharged' with violence. '.'.iNatibns are gnashing ‘their 'teeth 
and snarling at each other under the cloak of armed neutrality 
and' an ostensible “ peace -There' is hidden hatred and 
enmity inre'very hand stretched out' in brotherhood'”. Ad talk 
of championing- weak nations is motivated b}' -selfishness, greed 
and -avarice. Professions of a desire ■ to - civilize backward 
cations and to- bring -light’ and learning to those- who sit in 
darkness are the excrescence of Imperialism. In short,' "vve 
see wolves stalking the land as lambs; " ' • " 

* , ^ < ' ' r-** «»r*'**' *■ r * 

% 

• ’ 'We noticed that the movements of- dumb creatures are 
conditioned by search for food, and hunger is the urge behind 
tlieir'labours. Thej' reap where they sowed not; they consume 
without producing. Their ferociW'is'- increased in the same' 
ratio as the scarcity of food. Or,- in economic language, if such 
may be used, the' intensity of the demand causes violence for 
supply is limited and competition for that v/hich is available is 
sharpend. 
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The position is not \ery different when we come to man 
in the nomadic stage. He like the animal is not able to 
increase supply to meet the demand but moves about from 
scarcity to plenty and anyone who stands in his w ay falls a prey 
to his wrath His production if anj, is very limited and his 
consumption is predatory nature being generally the victim 
The directive force which fashions his^ovements could again 
be said to be hunger in a larger sense » e his very elementary 
and savage needs. He also finds that his demands are not 
always met by nature and when this is so there is competitloh 
and violence 

From the nomad we pass on to the agriculturist who 
for the first time tries to equate supply with demand by aiding 
nature i « by his production Thus he is able- to control 
supply He IS able to meet even his greater needs in the shape 
of food clothing and shelter He produces wha^ hq needs and 
consumes to his satisfaction In this stage as the diversity 
between demand and supply is not great compehtiO|i is curbed 
There is no unwholesome pressure to increase consumption 
artifiaally and hence the generation of violence is lessened 
Supply follows demand and the production is to order i t 
defmitely directed towards satisfying an existing need We may 
j call it a bespoken economic order" A man needs a pair of 
shoes and these are made espeaall} to fit his feet and their 
shape. Only m this manner can the demand be fully satisfed 
' The ability or the ingenuity of the producer expands with the 
exacting nature of the demand and leads to the development of 
his skill and personahty and thereby contributes to the cultui^e 
of the age». As long as the producer rises equal to the occasion 
and satisfies the demand there is no roontfor violence Every 
one eats of his vine and of his fig tree and drmks the waters of 
his cistern and there is peace m the land 

In the pack type " the nomads dependence on nature 
IS forgotten The agr cultnr sts attempt to supplement nature 
is earned to the other extreme and man celebrates his 
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“ conquest ’’ -over nature. "Nature’s iorccs are harnessed to 
serve .man. Various devices to aid man -in his activities have 
jbeen invented. But here again he has overreached himself and 
.the machine that was intended to be a servant has become the 
master, thus reducing the bulk of mankind to abject -slavery. 
Supply,,has.made larger strides than demand. In the earlier 
stages the,, struggle was to increase tlie supply. Now 
overproduction loudly calls for an increase . in demand. 
Machinery spells standardisation and large scale production. 
Even then -this .does not meet the demand correctly’’. A man in 
Bombay wants a pair of shoes. He goes into a shop and he is 
presented with footwear made in Northampton by a shoemaker 
who has never set eyes on the customer. The shoe manufacturer 
makes ' standard sizes and without trouble he easily 
multiplied- the tiufrhbers. ' He does not \mit for orders. Like 
' Bat-a-cakei ihe-baker’s man, he makes them as fast as hecan 
and ships thfem to various parts of the -vvorld for sale. The 
supply conies into existence without knowledge of the extent of 
tWdefnand and then, perforce, the producer has to try and ^ 
create iLThe barefooted natives have to be “civilized" in order to 
be made to wear European shoes. This leads to violence. Again, 
in an industry like the steel industry powerful vested interests 
influence the Government to find outlets for their products. The 
Government-seeks but “back-n-ard” peoples and builds raihvays 
and- bridges ior them while the children of the “ back- 
ward peoples are starving both physically and mentally. AH 
these standardised products can be turned out in large quantities 
without much extra- cost and markets have to be found iof 


these supplies.'Such a state of things naturally leads to' violence. 
Still worse' is ’the 'case' bf’the manufacturer <bf armaments ( like 


the -late -Sir Basil’’ Zahaboffi-) who is obviously ’interested in 
nu’ftrrring^belligerent conditions which make for a ‘boom period 
in his business. Violence is the very essence of his success. In 
.the >past, the directive forces which stimulated economic activity 


were the. natural hunger of the -savage and the nomad and the 
discomforts of the sensitive .body of the agriculturist. These 
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were nature s urge or goad But now" we have arhfiaally to 
increase demand hy habits cultivated by imitation or custom 
so that the excess in production may be absorbed Food, 
clothing and shelter were natures demand but tobacco lipstick 
rouge and face powder are examples of the demand cultivated 
bj imitation and custom In many cases even if the consumer 
IS indifferent the producer bj modern methods of advertisement 
and other means of propaganda persuades the -public to use 
that which is unnecessary and has no real utility and may fa- 
even harmful but makes business for himself by the sale of 
his goods. 

Thus we notice that the fo ces that fo merly directed 
economic activity have shifted from the purpose of making good 
the shortage of supply to meeting the shortage of demand or 
in other words over production 

Supply and Demand and ffmsa 

A study of history teaches us that when a peoples 
demand is too difficult of satisfaction their culture and 
aviliration die This situation may arise either by their inability 
to produce as m the case of the Red Indians of America or in 
the degeneration of the race as is seen in the downfall of every 
great empire In the latter case supply is mcreased by boot) , 
loot and the exploitation of captured races as slaves, actually 
or ccjnstructivelj To consume such predatory wealth the 
standards of life are artiffcially increased Consumption takes 
place without production Before long such a avilization 
collapses as it has no back bone Predatory consumption is not 
conduciv’c to growth but undenmnes the stamina of the people 
A nation flourish only as long as its demand can be met by 
Its productivitj hen there is not much disparity between 
demand and supply, the nation advances culturally India, 
China and Egypt have to look hack to the days of their 
agricnltnral avilization for the heyday of their cultures In the 

west the IndUStnal age. produced* transtorv enltnre' dunce 
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the mid Victorian era, but it was not long before the supply 
went far ahead of the demand and steeped the world in tliat 
barbarism and despair wherein we find ourselves to-da)\ Indeed 
we can boast of knowledge and the advance of Science but that 
is not true culture. The pressure of life to-day is not conducive 
thereto. There is no true leisure. We have to equate.our supply 
and demand but not artificially. Until we are able to do this, 
\'iolence will stalk the land. At present we . are in a state of 
unstable eqxiilibrium and our " ciwliaation ”, such as it is, may 
topple over anj’' moment. 

We must inewtabl}^ check the artifidal creation of 
demand. This cuts at the root of all imperialism. People have 
to evolve their own culture after their own fashion \nthout any 
attempt on the part of the ‘outsider to “ bring civilization to 
backward peoples”. Avarice, as a motive for production; has 
to be curbed and the extent of each person’s economic actidty 
has to be limited to his capacity in such a wa}* that the weaker 
members are not exploited. Under capitalism, profit motive is 
allowed free play vitliout regard to any other consideration. 
Goods are produced for immediate gain and in a manner which 
gleans . the> profits into a few pockets only. This leads to a 
shortage of necessaries over production of luxuries and 
maldistribution of wealth, while the masses are reduced to 
undernourished machine feeders. This state of affairs has 
generated class consciousness resulting in the conflict of Capital 
and Labour. On the other hand, Soviet Communism has given 
up the profit motive but has intensified class hatred. Its working 
has resulted in a greater concentration of power than under 
capitalism where we get a concentration of wealth which is a 
lesser evil.' The workers have little initiative which is a pre- 
requisite for the formation of any culture. We should not aim' 
at producing a standardised man or a 'Robot but at developing 
the .individuality of persons, however many may be their, 
inconsistencies and incongruities. Material advancement is worth 
nothing when it is obtained either at the cost of'the idiwdual’s 
personality, or at the cost of bringing about class hatrcdi 
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The production of supplies without reference to existing 
demands has created a complexity of arcumstances To 
dispose of the excess production, markets have to be found 
Competition has assumed a keenness never before known To 
increase the consumers i e the demand, it was necessary to 
complicate the lives of simple folks or to “ civilize them The 
eagerness to capture markets and * civilize " backward peoples 
has led not only jealousies between industrialised nations but 
also to resistance on the part of the victims and these have, m 
their turn, led to armaments and violence on a scale in keeping 
wnth large scale production which is the root of the trouble 
In this turmoil there can be no room for real culture as all 
energies are concentrated either on feeding violence or on 
combating it 

Thus violence is the centre of the present organisation 
or the foundation stone of the economic structure to daj But 
It does not stop there The ones who enjoy the pleasures 
through such dissection of work are not the masses These 
common people will not take to violence naturally unless 
their understanding is warped and their «ensitiveness blunted 
by a deliberate false propaganda To achieve this it becomes 
necessary to glorify violence This is done by giving a social 
status to those who are emplojed mappljing violence on a 
‘ scientific ” and mass scale and giving such violence religious 
recognition A general an' admiral or any ofFcer m the 
forces IS given a soaal standing to obtam the respect of the 
common people Memonals to such men when dead are placed 
in a place of worship to assoaate them with the saints and 
they are made national he'ocs by erecting of public statues 
and tombs, 

Violence Glorified • 

\\ e should regard army men as saenUPc murderers 
and generals and admirals as arch murderers. If we went 
into St Pauls Cathedral or the \Sestminster Abbej we shall 
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set tlic monuments tliere to these arch-murdcrers. They have 
made the hoiisc of prayer into a den of arch-murderers. When 
we see the tattered banners of many a battle decorating those 
sacred walls do we not hear the reverberation of the echo of 
the two thousand year old cry " away witli this ma.n, release 
unto us Barabbas ”/ 

It is such “ cultures ” we find in Europe in battle array 
growling at each other at the present moment. What docs 
th.is appeal to might mean ? Is this to make the world safe 
for democracy ? Or is it a war to end war ? We can no more 
cast out devils through the Prince of devils. All they that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword. What is all this 
dcgrad.ation of the soul of man for ? It is to j:ot raw materials 
and to control markets. 
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A single 16 inch gun on a battleship costs about 6 lakhs Ti\o 
tothm such guns uffl more than pay for all the famine 
relief given by Government in a year all over India, e 
expenditure on which score is about 15 lakhs per year Two 
shells fired from such a gun wall more than pay the expenses 
of tunning the central office of the A I V I A for a whole 
year. When we hear that ten bombers have been shot down 
it IS equivalent to the loss of the whole capital of the A I S A. 
What Great Britain spends during a single day on this war 
will more than pay the expenses incurred by aU the 
Proviaaal Governments and the Central Government for 
fifteen years in Indu on the promooon of industries Can 
India’s poverty stricken masses afford to adopt a system of 
economic production which calls for periodical adjustment of 
equilibrium at such cost ? 



PART in 
The Solution 

CHAPTER XI 

INDUSTRIALISATION 

Agriculture had, as its complement in the past, various 
kinds of subsidiary handicrafts. In many industries payments 
^vere made to artisans in kind from agricultural products. In 
fact such industries as were in existence were but the workshop 
of the farmers for supplying their tools, implements and other 
necessaries. 

With the advance of ci\'ilization, daily requirements 
increased in quality, quantity and varietj’. To supply these, 
artisans carried on their trade until recent 5’^ears in the vicinity 
of towns in the form in which it had been carried on in the 
past. The producer required little or no capital apart from 
what was needed for his simple tools, and even these, he often 
made himself. The question of marketing had not assumed the 
dignity of a problem. As there was a very small percentage of 
profits, the accumulation of capital was slow. Because of the 
existence of various industries and the rigidity of tlie division of 
labour as practised under the caste system the pressure on the 
land was comparitively little. 

Disruptioji of India : 

With the industrialisation of ^^'estern countries, all this 
changed. India was turned into a market for goods from the 
West and utilised as an opportunity for the de^’elopment of 
eir in ustries.^ For instance, while the pressing need of India 
was canals for irrigation and transport, railways were built to 
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Kord opportunities of development for the then growing steel 
industry of England as also for strategic considerations On this 
account the vanous complementary and supplementary 
industnes disappeared and those who were practising such 
industries fell back on the landi thereby increasing the pressure 
there If ^\e aim at relieving this pressure, %ve must detail off 
a large percentage of the population to other occupations 
Further, the glamour of English education as introduced by 
Macaulay, drew away to towms and uties those who woilld 
have, in the ordinary course of e\ents supplied to the village 
the initiative, the imagination and the technique required in 
every industry Thus the village was left mainly with the 
drudge to carry on his occupation according to age old methods 

Under the influence of capitalism, people have come to 

that price is all that matters As the directing power 
under capitalism is the profit motive all the emphasis m life is 
placed on money values In our anaeot organisation, however, 
values were otherwise determined The richest of men and 
princes fell at the feet of a saint The Brahmin was at the head 
of all castes and not the Bania The Kshatri> a paid his homage 
to the savant Even ordinarily, does a woman buy a thing 
just because it is the cheapest ? If a flimsy silk with a beautiful 
Pattern is offered at a higher price along side of a coarse and 
durable material at a lower price, will she not choose the one 
with the beautiful pattern ? What is the standard of value she 
OSes ? Not the price nor durabihty nor the quality of the 
material but the aesthetic value At least in India, who will 
allow his brother and his family to starve, and with money so 
saved, buy fmery for himself ? Does money value guide his 
decision or do love and duty ? We had evolved a sense of values 
based on human considerations and it is quite withm the range 
possibility to rev ive it in our country 

If village life is to be resuscitated, it will be imperative 
Or men of high calibre, with the requisite initiative and 
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imagination, to live in villages and solve rural problems with 
the help also of ^inodern scientific methods. This is a process 
which requires considerable amount of re-adjustment in our 
society as organised at present. Mere mechanical re-adjustment 
may relieve the situation immediately but no proper or lasting 
solution will be found unless we plan a new order based on 
evolution in human thought and action. Mere introduction 
of large scale machinery, -for example, as is used -in the t^^est 
will not solve the problem. , Such methods have been>tried 
in various industries and have proved an utter failure. For 
instance, if instead of hand-looms we introduce power-looms 
for weaving saries, we are at once confronted with a variety 
pf problems which complicate rather than remove our original 
difficulties. Let us assume that the power-loom is four times 
as efficient as the' hand-loom' so far fis production goes. Let us 
assume also that the hand-loom weaver used to make about 150 
saries in a year most of which would normally be marketed 
during the marriage season. The loom itself might cost in the 
neighbourhood of Rs. 75 and if the saries on an average cost 
about Rs. 4 each, he .could .carry on his trade with a small 
capital of about Rs. 300^ The moment V'e introduce power- 
jooms, his production becomes 600 saries per year. The 
market does not extend four times as quickl 3 ^ for we cannot, 
for the benefit of the weavers, have four marriage seasons in 
the year. The result is, that with a more or less stationerj' 
market,' he requires Rs. 2,400 to produce his stuff and the 
looifi itself would cost about Rs. 800. Instead of a capital of 
Rs. 300j he- now requires a capital in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 3,000, and even then he would have all his capital locked 
up until the marriage season. This situation results in 
competition and forced selling in order to recover his capital 
and capture as much of the market as he can. Usually the type 
of man who has been a hand-loom weaver does not possess 
the requisite capital and he either gets into the hands of the 
money-lender or has to sell out. A four fold increase of 
production also requires the qualities in the man to be made 
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four times keener. Under the Western mdividuabstic type of 
civilization people combine for purposes of economic activity, 
in our own forms of culture the combination is only for 
consolidating our position and safeguarding the interest^^of the 
>*eaker ones. Therefore it isthat wa^often find that the 
methods of co-operative production as introduced by Westerners 
do not work in our country, the human element not being 
suited to them. 

If in the illustration we have assumed, the situation 
continues as depicted, in time the hand-loom weavers will all be 
out of business and so will the single unit power^Ioora weavers 
®nd their business will drift into the hands of capitalists. The 
"cavers wU then become machine feeders oji factory bands 
and we shall be reproducing in our country all the attendant 
evils of industrialised factory methodjJtl\at we find in tbe West, 
cjilininating in war and violence • 

Pfoduction and I>tstribntion i 

Besides, under capitalistic methods of production, the 
introduction of large scale machinery has not sohed the 
question of unemployment. Countries like England and 
America which have been highly industrialised for several 
decades sufiier actually from unemployment. Large scale 
machinery was a result of forced circumstances m America, 
where man was up against natural difficulbes such as, long 
distances, vast water courses, lofty mountains and , scarcity of> 

labour. To overcome these he had to grow, as it were, extra 
hands in the form of machinery. Therefore, the function that 
machinery played was one of labour saving. But in our 
country and in all well settled countries, labour itreU is the 
best means of distribution of wealth. If a man includes large 
scale machinery under his system of production, he over- 
weights the scale m his favour to that extent. If we look 
upon labour as -a means of distributing wealth, then, we 
cannot have much use for the type of machinery that has been 
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evolved by Western Civilization, and Svliich has been invented' 
with the basic idea of exploitation and, therefore, the worker 
is not taken into consideration. Instead of distributing wealth, 
such machinery concentrates it in the hands of a few. The 
type we need is a sitnple machinery which will be within the 
means of the. average ' producer in India and which will be 
such as will minimise drudgery and increase the efficiency of 
the individual but at the same time will not provide room for 
exploitation. 

If production itself is a means of distrib\ition of Avealth, 
then the larger the number of producers we have the more evenly 
will wealth be distributed. It is- not concei\’able that 'any nation 
can become a nation of millionaires; so, if wealth in our country 
is to be distributed arno'ngst the masses, the means of production 
should 'be Avithin the reach of all. In planning such an 
industrial organisation, we do not aspire to produce men with 
incomes running into five and six figures, but to supply food 
and shelter to everybod5^ There is no objection to machinery 
as such. If there is any objection, it is to such machinery as 
has been devised to concentrate the profits into a few hands. 

f ♦ } I 

, NON-VIOLENT MACHINERY 

There is nothing good or evil in inaminate things. 
These attributes come into existence by man’s reactions 
towards these. A thing is good ‘ or evik according as Ave put it 
to beneficial or harmful use. Whether a contrivance is A’iolent 
or non-violent depends on the purpose for which it is used. A 
knife used to stab a person is a violent. instrtiment Avhile when 
used to cut a fruit it is non-violent. Machines can be masters 
as Avell as servants. When used to exploit other people’s 
labour it is the former ; and when it increases the efficiency of 
the producer himself, it is the latter. Ordinarily, we do object 
to poisons being taken ; but in certain cases poisons are 
administered as medicine. -Tn the same ■ way *' under certain 
restrictions and with strict control, machines are required to 
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aiti imn to function better. E%en the charkha is a machine 
but it does not exploit other’s labour as the spinning milL do 
There can be exploitation e\en tnthout the u«e of machinerj 
In Beedt making, no machines are used jet it is an industr> 
in which exploitation figures largelj Machine or no machim- 
ts not the fundamental question The problem is one of 

finding the best way of not only suppljing the material wanf^ 

but also bringing employment to the people Machinerj which 
^onlj sa\es labour is a curse in unemployed and underemployed 
India, whatc%er it may be in other countries Machinery can 
only be used to make such things as hands cannot ma».e and 
^hete It will not displace workers gainfully employed ( 

Violence hag. used machinery to exploit others, to keep 
people in subjection and sla\ery, to destroy and murder but 
non violence can use it to help humanity to progress \\'c arc 
familiar with the uses to which Western economic organisation 
based on violence has put explosives large sente murder and 
destruction of property Uxplosivxs for these purposes are 
bad, but explosives can be harnessed for constructivv. work 
too Non violent uses of it will be to blast rock^, to make 
tunnels, to sink wells, to work mines nnd quarries and even 
for amusements in the form of fire works Hence "e cannot 
wndemn explosives as a gcocral propo«iUon Machirery in 
modern fighting forces is used for destruction We can yoke 
the same power to non vio’encc and utilise it in the construe 
tive sphere 

Recently, the A I V. I A decided to it<c 
machinery for pajxr pulp making India has been importing 
about 2 1 crores worth of paper, pulp, pasteboards, etc. All 
this can be made by hard, but some of it is better made by 
machinery bccau«« the labour involved i, too heavy or 
dargcroi.s for men Hercc w< are justified n esmg tools to 
incTcasuojr effcicrcy. not fir explciuaon Thb dees rot 
put any workers out of c-nplovnent . on the other hand i: 
Will increase employment rmkirs of pulp from such 
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materials as rags,* bamboo, hemp etc., has never been established 
as an industry, the^ introduction , of power for making such 
pulp cannot displace any workers of an, existing industry. 

There may w'ell be sections of a "v illage industry which 
calls for the utilisation of machines as in the case of pulp 
making or for co-operative work as in the case of glazing and 
firing pottery; state power, ^control and aid as in the case of 
mining, railways, shipping, etc. Our object is, of course, to 
utilise human labour and provide as wide a field of emplo}^- 
ment as is possible, but this in itself may entail the use of 
machinery for its effective execution. 

In the village movement there is a definite place for 
centralised industries, not for their own sakes, but as 
adjuncts and subsidiaries to decentralised units, just as in the 
political sphere a democracy does not eschew Government 
control and regulation when it is directed towards the^better 
realisation of individual development and ^expression. The 
village industries programme properly understood forms an 
exhaustive economic, social and political plan for the country 
as a whole. 

Labour as an entity : 

- , In Western industrial organisation, the interest of. the 
producer himself does not figure as an, ’end,, but in any system 
that we produce, we must keep as our central aim the , welfare 
and the well-being of the producer and his family. In the West 
even where labour has evolved its own organisation, the emphasis 
is largely on the mateiial rather than on the human element. As 
against this, it must be remembered that it is not the multitude 
of things that we possess that makes us happy. In the “ pack 

”i whether under capitalism or under communism, it is 
thought that however soulless one’s work may be, it is possible to 
supply this lack by devoting some time outside the factory for 
cultural development. Culture, of the true type, however, cannot 
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1* thus separated from our daily work Work makes us what we 
are and develops the dormant qualities withm us Nothing else 
will enable a man to realise his true self A man who spends hia 
entire life in an occupation which involves his merely carrying 
out the orders of others cannot even hope to develop a sense of 
respoDfeibihtj Without initiative, there can be no development 
of personality, much less of any abiding form of culture The 
system of production itself must form part of life and make life 
Worth living Under the centralised industrial system production 
has become a nerve racking process We should look upon 
production as a continuation of the schooling of oa youth ^It 
should possess character building qualities as well aa afford an 
education to the producer. If this can be carried out, though the 
*”uterial welfare of the people may not be on a par with the 
plutocrats of the West, yet the general level of happiness will be 
R»uch greater and it will produce a nation of higher average 
intelligence and character which in its turn « ill be a profitable 
teservoir from which leaders cati be drawn 

Planned economy of the Soviet Pattern, on the other hand, 
emphasises the material production rather than the development 
®f the individual To enforce the plan, it is cecessar> to resort fo 
''lolence Such production is not natural and, therefore, cannot 
he lasting 

Wlien power gets concentrated m the hands of a few 
initiative ceases, and mao is dwarfed Such a system muat lead 
ollimately to a form of slavery merely for the purpose of 
r’hlaining material goods 

U IS commonly suggested that it is possible to afford 
opportunities for culture by means of providing leisure under the 
“pack type” sj-stem, if the hours of wort are restricted Is this 
possible ? If the USA labourere can content themselves vnlh 
the standard of life prevailing m India by woiking for tno hours 
a day only, will they devote their leisure to cultural pursuits ? In 
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all probability instead of doing this they will idle away their time 
and thus be led into demoralisation and decay. 

LOW PRICE OF PRODUCTS 

Many wonder if the 'cottage method of production can 
function to cheapen goods to the consutr.jr and cite the meat- 
packing industrj' of Chicago as an instance of complete utilisation 
of bye-products in large scale industries which make low prices 
possible.' , ; 

There are three assumptions in the above question, viz. 
(1), that complete utilisation of bye-products is possible on/y in 
large scale industries, (2) that large scale industries are always 
economical in the utilisation of resources, (3) that low price is an 
invariable desideratum. These we shall consider in turn. 
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used aa fuel, and many waste ptoducta, lilce molasKS, " 

mineral products, are thrown, out, which would not ^ t 

under cottage units. In many caees the large scale units 
most extravagant when we look at it from the national view ^ 

TaVe paper-making from bamboos. No large sea e uni 
function unless it baa a forest of bamboos at its disp^a . 
cut bamboos have to be fed into the mill steadily.^ n ® 
bud. when we use a cotUge unit, fresh cut bamboos are used tor 
bskets, mats granaries, roofs, etc., in the fust 
these get rotten with use, such waste bamboos can e ro 
into beautiful paper. Which then is the more economic 
our resources ? ^ 

Whether low ot high prices are good mil ‘’'P'”'* 
costconstilnenta that Itiahenp the pnee. I t ' P''“ ’ , . 

sp largely of cost of materials, low pnees are goo . o 
price, are made op of homan bhoo. represented by 

high prices will represent a better tendency to ® 

Wen nne rope, worth of miU cloth represents 12 as. wnr h 
' of material, transport, interest, etc, and 4 as of wsge. then 
it wcnld be desirable to cot the items totalling 1 ' 

the price. Bot when in Ibndi the pnee is mode op of 12 ns. » 
wagei and 4 as. for materials, entting 
fonctiontheindustry serves in bringing ° 

Therefore nnder an economy of cottage nnita where 's'*” 
largely into the enmpositmn paJoentage 

. under large scale industries w 

cf the cost, low prices are to be aime 

r 1 „«dvas of aU these factors it would be 
Without a carefu carefully scrutinise 

. disastrous to draw ““““I® arguments advanced in lext.books 

• the assumptions in most© and not accept 

written for consumption id because we 

them at their face value, io 

are fed with half truths. 
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CdpHalisin ^reSatdry •: 

■ The^^Ided homes , of tbe capitalists of •Britain'^ESm to 
lead people to- imagine. that by industrialisation all -poverty can 
be banished. Industrialisation requires .much " capital if, it islto 
be broad-based; We can get all" . the needed- capital fpr. 1 a few-' 
.sugar mills' or a few steel plants but’ that does ..not industrialise 
the country:' The irripetus that Britain .got . was predator}'. But 
fb'r the transfer of hoards' of wealth from,. our land,! such- 
industrialisation would have been impossible.' , .There can be no 
industrialisation without predation, as the needed capital ..cannot 
be accumulated out of individual efforts within'.’ a life time. 
Britain is still at the /breasts of India. If the infant is hefty, 
credit. is due to the mother's milk. What will happen' when the 
infant has to be weaned and has to forage for himself ? ' ‘The 
hew Russia is still a babe in the life of nations' and she ; has her 
store of confiscated wealth to feed on for some centuries more. 
Industrialisation on a national scale. has not been achieved any-; 
where as yet. It seems an impossibility without predation and, 
therefore, v/ithout violence. 

In both capitalism and communism, then, there is room 
and need for yioleiice and great concentration of power in a 
few hands. Because of their, failure to establish a healthy 
equilibrium between supply and demand, we are led to advocate 
individual units of production rather than collective units. This 
adjustment in itself will reduce the excess of supplies. I^farkets 
should be localised and only the surplus, after satisfyihgddcal . 
needs, ought to find distant markets. 

The present economic By.stcm 'reminds one of old time 
.steamers which could be sunk by springing one hole in the hull,., 
but modern steamers have watertight compartments whicli 
p.i-vcnl the ship fiom sinking, even if a part is damaged. 
Similarly, when ovcrproducition and the market are not 
centralised, the dangers of the sj-Btera,' as ii whole, ' coming to ' 
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gnef are few In such a decentralised system the danger of 
■Violence too is greitly minirmsed 

Centrahsaiion . 

ye must, of course have a place for centralised produc 
hoa but It must be only for the purposes of public utilities which 
should be under either collective or CO operative control Under 
takings such aa telephones telegraphs roads, postal services, 
Bupply of water, exploitation of forests and mines will all 
naturally come wthin the scope of the state We cannot allow 
private exploitation in these undertakings The mam objection 
to social ownership and management for commodity production 
lathat under such conditions progress will be retarded ' 

social control can take care of the ate and capaaty of the units 
of production exploitation can be miniimsed As long as human 
natiire la what it is it will be impracticable to abolish 
exploitation altogether Exploitation and violence m some form 
or other will be there Our eating and breathing ^^fuUOt 
violence and exploitation Our purpose, however should be 
to minimise these in keeping with human existence and progreM 
Under the conditions we propose there will be a natural limit to 
the capacity of an individual to produce And this m its turn. 
Will limit maldistnbution of wealth So long as m ivi uas 
differ one from another, the quantity and the quality ot 
production of the individual will also differ That i« the income 
will differ, but the range of difference will be limited We can 
think of differences m annual income ranging ° 

.t. . , , „r.r^nt have incomcs running into millions 

IhoMods bul .se ^ „plo,Bt.on of IhoBands 

Without involving an un ^ function m a co- 

Fmnce thereto lio=ne<»Jl» no 

operatu elv managed orgaiusaUon au 
fear of unlimited private wealth 

, u t ^ of stale control which we advocate, the 
Under ^ ® ° tpectacular, our methods wall 

tannmon mny “ |^,e u,rensh <he nelren \\o 

be slow end veU take bme » I* 
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have to have patience if we are aiming at permanence. While 
disestablishing private property by a stroke of the pen by 
legislation may be violent, gradual curtailment of private owner- 
ship by limiting productive capacity under state control will not 
necessarily spell violence. In our own country, in tlie past as 
well as in the present, a great many functions were and still are 
under social control and society decides on the merits or demerits 
of certain cases. There may be abuses in this system, but it does 
indicate the posibility of subjecting our people to group discipline 
-by social control. 



CHAPTER XII 

nonviolent'^tandard of life 

STlNDiRD FIXED M WANTS 

Economists m indiistnali««i coonlncs 
standard of living la raised then the incentive to ^ n 

gieatei and this -mil nltimatly enhance income. i 

hmits this ts perfectly true Raising the etandaid of ''vng 
mcreasing the wants of the people The older generation may have 
eaten with their fingera on leaven and then thrown the leaves to 
feed the goats which give them milk The neat “ 

tanghtto eate.tablewith forks, spoons and P 

servants to wait on them and wash the i es ccessoriee 

generation which can.ot eat without these 

This places tables, chairs, forks, spoons, plates, dishes 

on th^ist of necessities and also creates an 

the goods of the ^^PP'"’ 

qtiesliOQ whether the new mode m^Hiods Yet jt 

and conducive to human progrees than the olde methods Ye. 

IS good for business a. the U.er f 

ttiese articles "1™ 1 smle of ostentat.ons living 

in^se nf wants they . 

which insnrm shipped into activity by the 

pnde. Bythismea.w^.^^e^^^^J__^ l„ 0 «rgih.t, cash in 

gnawing inside caused by 

these-orges by cffiaeccy There la no doubt that 

function at the highest p where But what do they do 

this will increase the -jlieytuyani thing from anywhere, 

with this hard earned ^ matenal goods they acquire 

without discrimination, as 

satisfy their ‘^^^‘“'^.^Hcation as a pnnciple of life We get an 
indulgence and se gr more^vitb an ever receding scale 

..*-.1 .♦rrif'cle for more B“ 
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of wants leaving tlie people always discontented. Often even at the 
cost of necessities luxuries are emphasised to make an impre^ion 
on others. Persons who are victims of this scheme of increassing 

le income y raised standards of 'living are on a. par with the 
donkey before, which its driver has dangled a much coveted 
carrot ^ hanging 'from a stick fixed to its own harness. The ^ore 
the animal runs to get at tlie carrot, the further is the cart dmwn. 

le rner gets his work done and the carrot remains. Under 
this scheme the industrialists get the goods made and sold biit the 
I e o the people is not enriched. The powerful viodns operandi 
employed is to influence the psychology of th'e '- people by wk 
devised advertisenmnt and to control the system’ of education bf 
te young. This is the ^yay of violence arid exploit^ribn arid it 
is largely applicable in industriklised countries Where it 'crriales 
wide and increasing demand for manufa’ctiired articled. ■ . ' ‘ ‘ ’ 

' . • r ■ • 

STANDARD FIXED BY INCOME 

, . Instead of fixing the standard of living by -raising .wants 
vie may allow income to fix its ow'n standard givdng due weight 
to the individual’s .tastes -as to ,what he;wants uninfluenced by 
what standard he ' is expected by society to live upto. This is the 
more naturabw^ay and hence allows expression -of personality' of • 
the consumer, You ma)^ judge the character of, a person .by 'the 
items on' his budget. . ^ 

• In our countrj' the radjority of the people are uridernoiirislied. 
Therefore considerable' ‘volume of ^ increased' ibborne wilU'die 
absorbed b^ , the item ' ‘‘dik;’ in ; the* fimt ' stages. ^ ^Bdng 
agricultural.country, our attention iC to be' bifdcted to fbod'^dWing 
and allied village industries suppling pririiafy ' needg. ' "^Tiiis 
explains why the A. L V. ifA. bas' tdkbn up'kits^^fi^t lirid of 

attack improving of. industries like fiour ^iridinkpaddW'iiiisking 
oil pressing, gur rpaking etc. ’ - 

■,r . per capita -income Hri villages'- is ' in ke 

«e.Ehbc®hbod of Rb. 15/- per ,Var f. e; a fairiily income OfEs.#/- 



NONVIOLENT STANDARD OF LIFE 

or 8/. per month A fairly balanced diet fqr one person will cost 
that much Hence there can be no serse in talking of increasing 
the standard of living in terms of manufactured goods in India 
wtilvie increase the present mcotpeby more than seven to 
eight times when alone the basic animal needs of food will be 

satisfied 


SCALES OF INCOME 

In any country standards of income have to have a 
d reel beanng to the income denved bv tbe musses of the people 
ffom the basic occupation In one coiinlry our scale has to be 
^ed on agncuUure from which precarious occupation even 
Rs- 10/ per month is hard to obt'»\n Dilhgent and skillful 
•rtisaos may secure Rs 30 • dO and under abnornwl conditipns 
Way even get double that amount These iD9ome8 m villages 
ate gams from their ownbbout and include hardly any item 
of exploitation Calculating on this scale the A I V I A is 
tsorkuig otr a maximum scale of salaries for its ^^ot^.er8 of 
Ra 50/ per month Anything much above that will be diverging 
too far from the condition to the people we ptoFe'S to serve 
Even this is based on the n:\<jre rosy side of rural life and is only 
enjoyed by the “best of villagers 


If our incomes are interdependent it becomes imperatue 
flat lie count lie effect erbich uur parchaam tvill htve on 
the income of out ncEbbonnc We bemme d scnmmatms 
bnj-er, and sr.U uatumUs' U interested m bny.uirlhe prod^s 
ni our ncEbbotus This instills self d sciplme and dmdop 
tolf control and IS iia«ly n f>»nent of our tmstemhip of rreslth 


F4,lse scales 

. < a-,,, roantrv itandirds of living have 

Unfortunately „„ naploitation. In John 

«l'"^f''”Scompa=y had to bi paid 
orapanya^J-s ibem from bnhety awl corrcption 

irgc enough ri to -the vast profits of mercbanls 

ndthe scale itself was related wv 
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marauders who stalked the land and this eas)’^ and quick method 
of acquiring a fortune presented an alternative line of employ- 
ment to the servants of the compan}'. ‘ Hence it is ■ we find in a 
poor countrj' like burs a scale of pa}”^ for Government servants 
before ^yhich even the pensions allowed to ancient ruling families 
pale into insignificance. The effect of this foreign plunder 
standard of salaries has found its repercussions in all emoluments 
including those of professions. If the district official _gets 
Rs. 2500/- p. m., the leading practitioner at the bar has to aim , 
at that figure if he- is to maintain that standard and rhovein 
that circle. -So also the medical practitioner. This immediately 
sets the false standard in motion.' The salary of tlie teachers 
have to be high enough to enable them to call • in the surgeon 
and pay him Rs. 15/- per visit and so on. This whole scale is 
foreign to us and has no bearing on the conditions prevailing m 
the countr}'. The presence of this false scale - does create a- 
tremendous difficulty to those of us in the transitional stage. A 
worker who gets Rs. 50/- per month cannot afford to get the 
best medical aid although he has a “ princely ” income on the 
village indigenous scaled But once the whole ' countrj^ follows 
the latter scale and the pirates scale is thrown pverboard . even 
the best of physicians will be content with four annas a' visit 
and law will be administered free. Motilal Nehrus, Bhulabhai 
Desais aud Saprus Avill forsake their tens of' tliousands and be 
content to give the benefit of their fertile brains on an income 
of about Rs. 100/- per month. This is the standard we have 
to w'ork towards if wew^ould have a non-violent staitdavd of A/c. 
When we attain this even a man with Rs. 50/- per month 'vill 
get as much real income as a man with Rs. 1000/. p. m. to-day>^ 
as the advice of a physician who charges Rs. i5/- per visit 
to-day will be just as valuable even .when he charges only 
annas per visit. The maldistribution of w’ealth we find to-day . 
will disappear and there will be equality of standard of lif® 
throughout the nation. 



CIIAITLR XUl 

I5ARTI U nXCHANOn 


"With th" prczrcii ff ainutW'i. fHabour 

t*csrr*s tnevj‘ablc, b«t t* '‘re w r bfntt Jrf'jonil which uitJ 
carnetl, « will lead to dc'ertoralion ond Incf ci-nC) Tlif threat 
spcaalist who ignores the hunvan con'titution bchin 1 it and 
deals WT h one organ alnne and «i hoot nhmg into con^ Icration 
the whole body aasuah;^ nmoosirr u bound to a failure 
^Vc cannot let division of labour b'* earned to an ceircrrc 
forgetting the setting and the i<rsonality of the worler Tvcti 
»uhm such htrit<i,divu(on of labour alb for an cxchanre of 
goods. Srch exchange can only be health) if Jt results m 
mutual l>mcfit That is tl c ba is of all legitimate trade 


exchange as an End 

In the simplest form goods cxcl angc for goods A 
producer-consumer m«is a consumer producer that is barter 
As the market expands am! trade advances in complc^it) , tl ere 
amesancedfora medium to lacihtatc this exchange Tl is 
brought into being tokens or other commodities or a standard 
metal as media and ulomatcl) resulted in the money economy 
^^eurelibouringundcr Exchange itself has now become a 
source of profit The rrcans has been turned into an end by 
the present form of money 


Exch.anf,e as <t means 

Money enchnnec B .nd.opcn^blo ranmly Tor the c«enE,on 

of nurkelE Money m .l-dt '»“P' « 

.... ..ntintuic bn* coins It is a temporarj 
mser v,to dcliglts m » 6 ^ Mondard of 

E.O,.ee of ^""„,,„,„now„ndeetnw,reteE 

.al„c Whonn por«.n. n„K < 

«t.,™nynotbo P<>“‘“ 'J" „„ and .dl h,. w„d«s Ed .n 
person who wants to buy 
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exchange. Therefore money intervenes and enables the seller 
to dispose of his cow first to anyone who wants a cow, and 
store the purchasing power represented by the value of the 
cow in the form of money till he meets one who has wireless 
sets to sell, and then he exchanges that purchasing jjower for 
the radio set. This medium becomes all the more essential when 
great distances separate the market for the cow from the 
market for the radio sets. Under modern imperialism where 
one country is kept down to produce raw materials for another 
distant country which produces manufactured articles, money 
economy has become the life breath of commerce. Although 
international settlements ma}* be in goods, customers cannot 
‘ buy an American motor car against the delivery of stacks of 
straw.-''* 

Extension of markets in their turn call for the army, 
navy and the air force to control them in the interests of 
particular nations. Money and credit have their place in 
oommerce'and trade. Though theirs is an important role, yet 
thev have to be reined in and bridled if their functioning is to 
bring the" people nothing but good in their Wake. A properly 
balanced exchange economy calculated to curb these tendencies 
must proyide for an element of barter. Inflation of currency 
during war time by the use of postage stamps, matches and 
plajnng cards as money must not be mistaken for barter which 
alone can help to retard the e\il effects of money. 

Where the standard of living of a people is near the 
subsistence level their purchasing power is spent mostly on 
■food and other necessities. At such a stage, if money is largely 
used, then it would divert that purchasing power to some 
extent into luxuries, which often come from distant countries, 
and thus lower the true wealth computed in terms of human 
values. When money is taken by Government from a petty 
farmer, to whom it may mean so manj' da3-s’ food, and is 
paid to a high salaried official, to whom the same amount 
may mean the price of a cigar, money exchange is the means 
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Thus if accentuates the 

existing inequality m the distribution of wealth. ■ 

Dkparity feteeen Prod„clior. d- Cor.s«,nption : 

m»thod!“ «ects, the centralised 

eqltnt highly expensive 

equipm nt have also shut off „„ney from circulation The 

L clns is not sufficient to buy goods produced 

tooroUd •’'= P-’-hasing power is ifept back 

mafn ref 'T ™s is one of the 

economic vr T depression in the world. If the 

~:fitirort.r“"°''' 

fadlibVc, necessary that a great deal of 

orotfed °f 8°“ds produced have to be 

Lver a'd^^'! “"‘^''’5' releasing purchasiilg 

Lte I ? r, ‘■“‘*‘“8 h. On tlie shores of a f.esh 
rater lake of plenty, humanity is standing parched with thirst 

for the lack of a golden cup to drink out of. Under the 
capital, Stic regime we have been taught not to approach the 
ater without a golden cup i„ hand, and we have accepted 
the Situation as the only possible w.ay of quenching cur thirst. 

called “designed to s,atisry only what is 

:rwdS r;:rdrc:p-a::trp^^'-"^ 

is the man with the parched throat. 
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plant and machinery and he who is abl" to control such 
equipment controls the right to gi\e employment 

Money economy makes it easy to shift purchasing poiv er 

from one place to another rea^y A centralised Goa efnmcnt, 
like the Government of India isalwajs tempted to spend its 
rsNenues in towns and aties thus it draws its revenues from 
villages and Its expenditure enriches towns The State also 
controls the quantity of money without an efficient chec on 
the prices All these go to make the poor man poorer and the 
uch man richer 


Effect on Villages 

A> our hud IS a land ot -villages »e have to see «hat 
effect such monetary system has on our farmers \\ hen vi agera 
eschange goods locally the wealth of the village remains 
unaffected Also when the villager exchanges goo s in 
neighbourhood there is no loss of wealth But w 
ullages have to transfer their purchasing power for servic 
which ate never tendered not for which ihereis any 
hceome poor progressively The farmer s voice is “ 

the councils of the nation He has no control over E 

of the purchasing power he transfers to 
Similarly when he buys goods .«m <0-^0 — ^ 

r Y“^ehranrl\er»o„r;’^ere^:ruch 

are -as a rule m dem anu j The human 

burdens with fall m “ Semen by introducing 

money crops wh ch are f to the pos.uon of staves 

no reserves In time they -,i Kv camtalists They 

a , ww,ot,ari-vl to lactones owned by capitalists incy 

IZ llTThrmamnals f-r their own local industries. SomeUmo 
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ago the papers carried the news that. Rs._2^Jakhs vjortb 
of sugarcane. \yas to ’be destroyed in U. P. as the factories were 
not prepared to crush them and the farmers were unable to 
dispose of them^due to difficulties created by human agency. 

Again, taxes which are to be paid in money., take ,away 
a certain and definite quantity out of. a very uncertain 
production. If the Government accept their dues in kind, it will 
be .beneficial to the farmers and villagers in many ways. High 
press^^re salesmanship and the artful w>a3's of modern marketing 
methods make the farmer part with his purchasing power for 
that which does not satisfy his wants. They buj’- cheap foreign- 
made goods to their own detriment and unemployment. Buying 
from distant markets without a free flow back from that market 
brings impoverishment and unemp!o}'ment ultimately to the 
buyer himself. Therefore we ha\ e to restrict our buying to 
nearby producing centres until such time when there is fluidity 
in the market. To-day talking of an international market, 
\vbile discriminating freight rates, customs duties, national 
control of currencies and such like barriers are rampant, is an 
absurdit)’. It is usually done to cajAure the unwarj'. So let us 
beware and deal in nothing but locallj' produced goods. 
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« te been neeesenn .0 Snd cutlets by 
mvestments which culminate tti wars Finanaa P 
has ushered in this epoch of mtemational money e 
long as this continues we shall look m vam for p ^ 
long as soaety attaches a posiuon of honour to 
controls purchas-ng power the incentive to consum 
and ultimately leads to overproduction and 

depression 

Money and War , 

Ptoducboc under money economy 
ralnes and follows lines where largest profits are o 
Thus It .3 that we find the best brams ta® 

way. and means of supplying ^he m=« 

how one nation may hold another m su jcc directed 

modern methods o! destrucBon Intensive resear j 

mto the field of gas bombs and ■>*»'' » 
wholesale massacre The mechanism ol price is y 
esploimucn ProdncUon follows pecuniary gmns and ™ 
no effort to study the needs of the peop e 
own country the supply o„ uecessiUes has P'“" 

cu„, trades putUng uiauy out of -P'“V“'”' 

trade isheld up .the 

anve for at all costs ^ ^ 

wasessentidltomountt gld^^^ 

ridt;th:Ue^„aip®:^m.p;^=-“^ 

'CcX»e«n°lmrrytWu.g n. the gold standard in 

practice 

Conclusion 

.Vhatthen «, 0»r cc^-n 
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yellow metal. We have to corelate the perishability of the 
consumable goods with the medium of exchange if we are to 
place both the buyer and the seller on an equal footing and' 
encourage consumption. Encouraging consumption rather 
than hoarding will lead to better distribution of wealth. To 
do so, our ideas of values will have to be educated and 
reoriented from the standpoint of human progress as against 
individual profit. We have to restrict our markets to a great 
extent and avoid buying from distant places. 

To give effect to the spirit of barter it is not necessary 
^r us to wait till our monetary system has been reformed. 
The basic principle of barter is to reduce the chain of exchange 
and bring the producer and consumer together. Money 
economy has elongated the chain by forging several links 
between the producer and the consumer. We can effectively 
shorten the distance of supporting local industries. The 
smaller the circle the nearer to barter do we approximate and 
we ensure that the whole benefit of economic activity will 
rest wth the community which produces and consumes. 
When we thus restrict our transactions to the locality, though 

we may be using coins, we shall be virtually basing our 
exchange on barter. 

^ Too much planning in production surrenders the 
individual interests to an oligarchy. To-day the- problem is 
to direct consumption. In the course of the last century we 
hpeseen that production is capable of takihg good care of 


Equality among nations can only be attained with 
economic independence. Inequality leads to war What the 
propagandists call » Internationalism " is really a misnomer 
for " Supernationalism It is such a supcrnationnlism that 
the nations of Europe are slriWng for. Each wislics to be 
that supreme supernational. Hence the v.ar preparation at 
a feverish heat that we v.itncss. We can liavc no peace 
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in 


until this epoch of international lending is broug t ° 
lad each nation restricts itself to its home markets, 
economy has carried us beyond our depths an ex en 
taarVets beyond control. Batter provides a Y 
tKtraiaing any tendency to tun amuck. 



GHAPTER XIV 

ECONOMIC SURVEYING AND PLANNING 

Different Types : 

Surveys and Plans are not all of one kind. They differ 
widely. For the sake of convenience we may divide them into 
four groups (a) Academic, (b) Propagandic, (c) Clinical and 
(d) Diagnostic. 

Academic Surveys : 

Persons who enter upon an academic survey, however 
well they may be equipped otherwse, are supposed to approach 
it not vith an open mind but with a blank mind. Everything 
has to be proved to the hilt, the evidence being based on 
statistics, authoritative statements and other well documented 
propositions. Finance and cost of the enquiry are no considera- 
tion. Eternity is the time limit for perfection. Scientific 
accuracy is the sole aim. The outlook has to be detached and 
dispassionate and no personal contact with the problem is 
needed. The results are left in the lap of God. 

It w'ill be imperative to marshal volumes of statistics to 
prove Aat the wllagers are poor. Laborious enquiries wtII have 
to be made to be convinced that the villagers are starving. 
Unearthing of long forgotten historical documents will be needed 
to establish that the industries are languishing. Beautifully 
written volumes will record these findings. 

Such have been the innumerable reports of various 
•Royal Commissions and Governmental enquiries. Judged by 
their results they have been perfcctl}'^ futile. They cannot be 
otherwise. Experts are brought from distant lands to ensure 
the condition that they come witli a blank mind. They have no 
contact with the people. They seek none. They move in an 
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source 

quesacunairenray elicit. " 

HbrarJa^sTotdMr^r^^ 

rehashing ideas These ‘^'“'''^^’“^<’^=*"'‘>005 and 

utilitariaLaS 

Diagnostic Surveys : 

disease but pSenf ”°‘ ”'’ *''' 

a prejudice, or vdth 

knowledge but nm a ^ to furthering his 

stocked brain to the n trained and richly 

health and strength It isT si6k-man to 

experience to the present sS^ All 

inuuediate subject is of Z 

“ raZ"'t^ - “ubere^rni::!:: 

acquiring further ClSXt sZ: ■'" 

presu JdZhaZtpUSn“Z„t iZZ " 

not necessary for him to prore thaZul d''’' " 

that human beihgs are suscentiblfx t 

he knows all that. His purno We assume 

Time and cost are prZaZZ!!-/ --<*>’• 

and the remedy should be closely Znne^Z'’"'* diagnosis 
The doctor ™U be fudged ^ « P-'.., 

personality of the Surveyor many things are Len fZ . a 
and what is looked for is his reaction to the siluffc 
true, questions have to be asked, the temperature has to Z 
taken but they are all directed towards an end. ^ 
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The methods Mlovved by Gandhiji are good etamples 
oI surveys ol this type Without much sophisticated trumpet 
blouungs and pedantic procedures he is able to place his finger 
on the spot and suggest remedies 

We shall nov. proceed to consider the requisites of 
this method of ^\ork as regards the personnel finance 
procedure and phn 

Personnel 

Just as It would be absurd for a medical man to 'et 
out to diagnose a case wathou* havang had an intensne training 
and a period of preparation no one should have the audacity 
to start a survey or suggest apian nathout having had a 
thorough preparation lor it would laugh a persor^o 

scorn a after being called to attend on a sick man he proceeds 
to the Medical College to learn the A B. C of the matter ^ et 
i«any a committee is brought into being under such utterly 
ridiculous eondition8-“men who arc total strangers to the 
land and to the people are put on it Unfortunately even 
many professors of Economics have no living touch with the 
people They may be able to repeat the reports of the Royal 
Commissions backwards and discuss at great length fi-e points 
of economic theory but that is no qualification «o long as they 
hve far from the real India A\e do not need orrarrental 

heads or a galaxy of ma-natcs of Finance «iaencc Econcmitt 
and other departments of Wc but wT mils* have r-en devoted 

to the cau^ \\'hat is the cause? If they come wih doe 
rrerarat«.n there wall bo no need to prove the basic cond uons 
in the country It they know them there can be only one 
course vu the amelioration of the econorr-c cond of the 

people V\ iih this as the pntnary ohjecuve the procedure w . 1 
he selected to serve the des-red end 

If the work is entrustd to a Comra. ‘ee every member 
cf the Committee should eontnhu “ h.3 quota. There ts ro 
status attached to memhersh p of such a Ccrant ee c '*er l..an 
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what service rendered \vill bring and no self interest can be 

soujjht in it. Therefore it should be a Committee of devoted 
workers. j 

Financial : 

Ours is a poor country and it will be an irony of fate 
if those entrusted with the preparation of a plan to relieve 
poverty started by accentuating it. The human value of wealth 
is reduced when transferred from the poor man to the rich 
man. Generally such survey committees are drawn from the 
comparatively well-to-do or rich classes. And if the expenses 
of such a commission are met from taxation which is drawn 
from the poor there is a loss of national wealth. Therefore, 
such committees should not draw anything more than actuals 
and even such actuals should be of the minimum. These 
undertakings are not money making ventures. Even officials 
^^ho uiay^ be detailed off on such duties should realise the 
contradiction involved in drawing fat salaries and allowances 
when engaged on such work. For the same reason, the period 
of work must be curtailed and made as short as possible. 

Procedure : 

The same consideration will call for a simple procedure. 
All work not material to the purpose should be avoided. There 
s lould be no need for an elaborate questionnaire unless the 
prob cm IS approached ^^ith a blank mind. The questionnaire 
s lould be like the pointed questions a medical man asks his 
paticnt to know the immediate disturbing causes and the 
symptoms, and they should be as few as possible so as not to 
cause an undue strain on the patient. 
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13 the focus from which everything uiU radiate Without such 
a starting pomt there will be no meaning to its work If for 
Qstance we talk of “ Key Industries*, what are key industnes 
IS a question that naturally arises To which treasure house is 
If we are striving to uplift the masses then the 
treasure house is the means of affording gainful occupations to 
the masses and key industries are those whxh are elemental to 
Iheindustnes followed by the masses It is the approach that 
P'es content to the words commonly used As we presume 
that members enter on their duties with due preparation there 
^1 be no need to make an exhaustive survey of facts A 
well ehosen areas or groups should be studied carefully to get 
at the real maladies of the masses This sampling will also 
conaderaWv curtail the time and the expense Many tmngs 
are done on the basis of information gathered from 
and not with the aid of an exhaustive enquirv If a tram nas 
tol» sent from Bomtny to f* f " 

information about the exact number of st n 
Ptssetigers mth their luese?« olculated to t le 
station en route both of elightioS passangers ^ 

to board rbe tram If wo tried to proceed on ^ 

. single tram could run And yet 

Commissions have ‘'"’“S''* '”^^‘’3e There is a strong 

their business and hence they have scientific method 

tendency amongst us to copy this seemmgly saentific m 

Let us beware of its laudable plausibility' 

n d .be necessary ..aebons, mforma.ion 
Having obtained scheme should 

and facts ^ „<»„ The first steps should 

be practicable and not immeduate wants of the 

be well defined keeping in mmd ideal that ideal will be 

masses If the Congress has repeatedly 

reflected )n its p Wo „„skmg for the welfare of the 

set before Itself the , Congress Comm.taot 

masses. So any plan emanating 
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should be mass centred i. c. the approach ^Yill be to co-ordinate 
the economic plan so as to enable the masses to strengthen 
their economic position. As already pointed out key industries 
will be organised to serve their needs. Public utilities and 
natural resources uill not be allowed to be exploited for private 
profit but must be run on a service basis. If India is to organise 
herself on the basis of nonviolence tliere can be no other way. 

Ever}?^ industry has to be studied Avith care and the 
component processes analysed to find out the proper parlies 
on whom the different functions should fall. For instance, a 
careful analysis uill show that in transforming hides into 
leather there are many processes, some demanding the 
attention of indi^^duals and others falling to the lot of 
Government. The carcass 'has to be flayed and .the hide 
should be salted immediately. Any delay in salting will allow 
pxitrification to set in. A putrified skin cannot rhake good 
leather. Even if tlie carcass is dragged about the hide will be 
damaged irreparably: the value of the hide will go down m 
much greater proportion to the apparent damage. Time is a 
factor in tanning. Chamars are members of a commumt) 
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there can be no planning. The formdl control of the Stat 
a prerequisite to such planning 

In the absence of such popular control over the state 
the All India Spinners Association and the All India Village 
Industries Association have stepped into the place an 
been striving to supply the State funcUons of 
finance, standardisation matketting, researc , m us 
eiucation and diaseminatton of information to the eaten 
»t»ch pmate effort iiithout legislative porter «n do l^n 
the protection tbnt should have been gir en b> arv, 

pren to a limited eatent by these Associations by harnessing 

Patiiohsm and Public Opinion to this end. 

Working under a Planned Economy is like "“''•■'‘S '” 
alaboravry-under an artificially made environment rrhich 
can be readily altered to suit changing conditions. ® ’ 

nationwide effective Planning demands comp ete in 

taring control over Finance, the M.ll.nry and the EaUrrajs 
Without such powers to plan is merely to p ay v 
problems 



CHAPTER X\' 


PLANNED ECONOMY 

While Planned Economy is an innovation to the OcuQ^ot 
brought to tlie fore largely by Soviet Russia, the dust of 
has settled on the planned orders of the Orient. The ^^hofeot 
the Indian social order is a. planned economy that has 
functioning for thousands of years. That it should hate sert'e-^ 
us so vrell all these many centuries is a monument to the 
sightedness of the conceivers and to the soundneK 
eternal principles upon which it was based. Tlie Hindu order 
covers all phases of life - political, social, religious a.nd econonuc, 
while the Russian experiment is confined mainh* to tlie econonuo 
sphere. Thr inauguration of tlie Russian plan is child s pi*} 
when compared with the stupendous difficulties of cominuw*^ 
tions in the da}'S of yore when the many sided Hindu pLo 
launched over a vast country like India. 

The Ohjective : 

Planning connotes a definite objective towards the attain 
ment of which we direct all acthdties of the nation. 
it is imperative that we should have our goal clearly before pi* 
In the Russian experiment, because of tlie background of die 
Czarist regime, the goal set was the mateidal well-being of » 
certain class. All other considerations were subordinate to 
this one idea - living in plenty like the old aristocrats. ■ 

In our counby’ we have a double background - * 
philosophy of non-violence, on which the old plan was liassd. 
and the bondage of British Imperiadism. As a resultant of 
these two factors, we find Gandhijj battling for freedom 
through non-violent means. Freedom for the indiHdual means 
freedom to do what is right, to think for liimself and express 
his thoughts, and to work for himself as and how he likes. In 
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ttiTan society, freedom ia notalicense to act any '^ay one 
wslies; It implies duties, righta and limitations Our rights are 

curbed by our duties toothers. When the curbing is done by 
an external force we have a society based on v lolence depending 
on the army, navy, airforce and the police. But when t e 
curbing is from within, we have a society based on non violence 
and the sense of one’s duty towards one's neighbours. 


InaKidrty based on violence these .» really not mnch 
freedom. The lathi is held over the head of the c.tiren rl he 
fails to obey the mandates of a oenttal anthonts . Snch obedience 
as IS obtained through this means is the outcome o ear w ic 
ultimately leads to hatred and suspicion. In the modern hig y 
organised states, hhe Germany and Italy, citizenship is a om 
of slavery • slavery not to individual owners but to a glorified 
state. Instead of the state being an instrument to «rve the 
people, the people ate imprest mto the service of *0 
Tree freedom , cannot thrive in an atmosphere of fear, hatred 
Buspidon. 

True freedom ehould be condoev. to 

people. Under it man mil become less o a ea 

hurnan, less selfish and mote Kcal. lea vmlent an ^ 

les materialistic and more humane Th.s.na« 

true freedom Any .Ji'en Er^rvth nnd retarde 

reiimentation of *e prop • ^ immediate effects of 

their evolution. Hovever „„„atuial and mil 

hot-house ™>;“'";i,;l,”vironme„t is removed If 

vre want the ,n, „wn good time Violent 

patience to ’Maw qaicl?ly but such results are not 

methods may pr ““ India has a foundation hid through 

; lasting, they are ep em a non-violent society If N'® 

centnriea on this foundation, our dsilintion will be 

ItTtobe regretted that a civilization similar to ours m 
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J [Hn has been abandoned in favour of a flashy oulh'valed 

TfindT f a'™ 'va proceed 

to find the freedom that Tagore visnalised in the foliotving lines ? 


“ Whac the mind is without fear 
And the head is held high, 

Where knowledge is free- 

1 here the wot Id has not been broken up into 
fi ugmenfs by narroxv domestic walls] 
Wheie words come out f,om the depth of trutli ; 

Where tireless striving stretches its arms )owards 

perfection ; 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its 

way into the dreary desert sand of dead habit ; 

Wliere the mind is led forxvard by thee into ever- 
xotdening thought and action - 
Into that heaven of freedom, my father, 
let my country awake" 

The Meam : 


How shall we attain the above objective ? In the prewous 
paragraph we have considered that our goal -should be the 
emanerpatron of the individual in a non-violent society. The people 
have a certain background of non-violent 'culture behind them 
we have to find the means of developing them fartlier. 
lo ent methods are precluded to us. Hence, we have to use 
cultural means to develop the individual. Self-discipline and 
Belf-control are the pivots on which such a society can work. We 
have ther^ore to devise such methods as will be conducive to 
this end ihese qualities cannot be attained without much effort. 
People have to be drilled into them. Instruments, like the radio 
and the cinema, however efficienti they may be as means of 
propaganda and amusement, will fail us in developing culture 
which to achive the best results demands that the subject must 
actively co-operate with the instrument and not play merely a 
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In nn impnn'ilnm oohrf ot p " Ij-’' 
rcccsarj to glonly tlia ir-n ttnina t to il e art of t o '’^ce iv 
piviOB ll»tn tl t l.iplirat Mtuia in mciety In a ror tinl. 
t c lava tcrounctri viokrc* iti rl all proprtti, np t I’tic o 
tla-n-tltol to Ktvics Wc I nfe to I todnto n cult inj Mtnitrd 
batM on eternal val.iee Moe > rtlutt ctn la- of little I elp when 
out .trecgle It to tine a\«>e the ir iterial notU of lelfnl ne« 
oatentat™ We mutt rnttil asainal He prtal tcm,tatl=n of 
TnuUkins mcani for th^ end 

If vie ohUin polnical inrlepcn knrnt and tie ate left tirlhont 
tl e aWl.t) to 0.0 it for the benefitof the peoplr-.eodi indel^ndene 
will be meanmpleat to 0. If to mmnla.n soldi inde^rdonce 

have to keep op larpe force, under arm. we slall be no onlj 

dcprivinEtlefreerlomof the poona in tie fiBhtin!; nmt. h 
rlefeatirsonrownporpoeo Hence wc tote to ecrotimse tl.e 
clroice of the meaoa very carefully 

COVEnNMENT 

•" ' t T’rSi— rn":c.n™ 

”erttrn"d:of the people in. he 

lions to s ^iif^ralonc view of affairs ^hich are 

ofterv Eovermng Ue 

naturniiy Therefore such items winch 1 ive to be 

densions of indmduaW ineiuii« ai,e,.,«». 

.Mndeitikenm tie common .nterests of the nation though m 
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some cases these may be directly opposed to individual interests, 
have to be detailed out to a group of men who can be relied on 
to do their duty by the nation as a whole. 

The members of this group will not attempt to exploit 
their position; they will be paid an allowance not based on the 
fabulous profits made by merchants of rare ability but on the 
earnings of the average citizens in the village. According to the 
Government Industrial Survey of the Central Provinces & Berar 
the average income of a villager is about a rupee per month. 
From the taxes drawn from such persons it will be iniquitous to 
pay thousands a month to those who are supposed to serve him. 
The best of village industries cannot pay more than about 
Rs. 75/- per month per famity. Hence, even a salary of Rs. 200/- 
per month for a Commissioner for a Division would be on the 
liberal side. That being so, all other emoluments will be 
scaled down accordingly. The fees of lawyers, doctors, etc., 
and the remuneration of engineers, teachers and other public 
servants will also fall in line. At present the princely salaries 
of Government servants are setting a standard completly out 
of keeping with the country's capacity to pay. It' is this 
anomalous ' standard that is responsible for driving all the 
educated into clerical jobs. If we would have the educated to 
take interest in the villages, we have to alter this glamorous 
attraction to the desk. The Government being the "'largest 
single employer and spender, it has the responsibility of directing 
employment to desired channels by its planned expenditmes. 
Our National Government has to take this into account. The 
Congress Government made a good beginning by limiting the 
higest salaries to Rs, 500/- The full implication of this step is 
not often realised. It has far reaching consequences. 

Functions : 

Apart from efiicient anminustration, the Govcuuncnt has 
to play the important role of liie chief pailner in the bii.'dricsb of 
the p'-opl'-* economic activities of the nation can bs 
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mtoW for' letter or rtorBO by the orgamsation of Toreats 
liberals, Power Resources and Communtcations. 

Forests 

The forests represent the perennial reservoir J 

tie people will draw their raw materials for their m us 

Our country IS nch in forest wealth but it is not p ^ 

to .apply tho mitertals os 004 ^heo the people need them 

men ararpeoter needs .»d. hehn^ wh^^he^- m the 

raarket Such wood is not seasoned so 

tracks or ^rps Seasonmg arood takes ..me and 

raa afferd the eapr.al .0 stock logs tog enengh to s^son 

eorwoeld he have the space lb Ureretcre ff “ ‘'j 

the Forest Department to «tason the .ood m the 

enltadmgiton the noarket ‘JJ'Xd and .egulaled 

one articles from the forest which can level^f 

tesopply the needs of the ^nap^nt 

theneecnomrcaetmty Ttas as^^^ „eighta with the 

tr^ven °= yreldrag capaer.y of forest. 

“-s:- 

Unlike the forests these are ^ the best use of 

tion Hence, great care “‘"f employment for the people 

them They represent U,e hent.ge of the people 

When ores are sent out o birthright of the people 

of the land is being BO T^day in 

to aotk on the otea and „„rted We ate therefore 

India most of the ores ate employment for the people 

not only losing the opi»it^ Minerals like other raw matenak, 
b'l impovenshing „„|,ble articles and only after that 

have to be worked into tiansaction rommence Any 

can the commerce P>« ° . trade m the raw 

Government that conn ^ disservice to the land A 

materials of a rmmtry » doi 
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Swaraj Government will not only organise the exploitation of 
the raw materials for the people but will help them to rise thse 
in their industries. Here is the rightful place for large scale 
industries under the control of the Government. A steel plant 
may produce steel bars and plates but not bolts and nuts. The 
latter should be the preserve of the village blacksmith. 

Power : 

Supply of cheap power and light can be undertaken by 
Government by harnessing the water power in the land. This, too, 
has to be directly under Government control. 

Communicatiofis : 

Roads, canals, railways, shipping and the like have to be 
prorided bj’ the Government. Apart from the paucity of canals, 
the railways have had a monopoly of transport for long distances. 
The flow of goods has been controlled by carefull)' scheduled 
discriminating special rates.' This must be done in the interests 
of the people. Today such railways as we have have helped to drain 
raw materials from the land, and to bring foreign manufactures 
into the remotest villages. This policj' has been one that has 
brought about the ruin of industry in India in no small measure. 
To give only one instance in connection with the oil-pressing 
industry which is one of the large industries of India, If one 
takes 100 maunds of Mohua seeds to Bomby from C, P., it costs 
Rb. 46-6-0, but if the oil is pressed at Akola, C. P., and the oil 
and cake from 100 maunds Mohua seeds are transported to 
Bombay, it costs Rs. 77-15-0. This means tliat the oil press in 
C. P. has a handiaip of Rs. 31-9-0 per 100 maunds on the 
freight alone, and that the tendency of the seed therefore is to go 
to Bombay- There are over ten thousand such special rates. A 
Rational Government will undo this injustice at the first {>ossib]c 
moment, and control the traffic m the intcrc-sta of the villagers’ 
economic activity. Tiic railway may be a good instmrncnt but 
can be used effectively to impovensh the people b> 
them of employment. 
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Taxation 

To cany out iheit votk the Government has to fmd the 
^herewhjthal This cornea from taxation We have to 

to see that the incidence of taxation does not fall nn u y 

on the taxpajer who 18 below the subsistence leve 
ta^es are colkcted, the expenditures of Gevernment s lou 
niade as to increase the taxable capacity of the citizen 
the taxes are gathered from the villagers, the expenses 
benefit the towns are met out of « impoverishment of the peop 
tesnlts We have already seen one safeguard in t e sea e 
salaries, another important safely valve is in the ^ 
taxes in kind However inconvenient it may be to ga er 
“I kind such an exchange prevents marginal loss m t e n _ 

income The allowances to officials can be met pai 

This oldsjstem still prevails in most of the Muslim " 

the Palhan states of the N W F P it is working well to 
this day 

^xptndtiurea 

When taxes are “ 

spent in another, impovensbment buildings m New 

money received from the farmers J* possible tax 

Delhi th- country la the collection as possible 

moneys must be spent as near ^ consideration for a 

Ch=,p„e» of . "c^Jumout If tb= Government 

private citizen but not to toe S^veden it is against the 

Btends tav monej for locally oaf 1» obtomed 

interests of the taxpayer i P" ^ foreign pap^t M^l 

If the Government pays j even this higher price 

paper can be had for one an ^ of view In the 

13 more economical from * ^ country a local purchase, on 
first case one anna goes out taxpayer and keeps the 

the other hand gives emp Qovemnient expenditures roust as 
money m arculatton Hence ^ catchment area of taxation 

far as possible be spent withro 
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Large Scale Indtistries : 

Large scale industries control the life of several indindnals. 
In a true democracy no private citizen should have this power. 
Therefore, all large scale industries must be State o\^med and 
State managed. Most such industries cannot run without varions 
forms of help from the Government. We have already mentioned 
discriminations in freight rates. For large scale productions 
various conveniences, such as ports, quays, docks and lailwaj's 
are needed. When these are provided at the expense of the 
taxpayers’ money, such benefits, if extended to private concerns, 
become subsidies out of public mone5'5 to concerns run for private 
profit. This cannot be allowed. Tax mone}' must be spent for 
the gerieral benefit. From this point of \new also all such large 
scale industries must be run bj' the State. 

Large scale industries are needed in exploiting natural 
resources which should form the raw materials of the peoples 
industries. Control of such raw materials cannot be left in private 
hands. Therefore, all such industries should also be under the 
State. Large scale industry in economics is the antitliesis of 
democrac}' in politics. It is not by chance that the Western 
nations have come by their economic organisation. It is a result 
of their wa}' of thinking in terms of autocracy. The}' find 
themselves with dictatorships in political organisation and 
centralised industries in the economic field. These two go together 
and we cannot have the one without the other. 

If we aim at true democracy, we have to abandon 
centralised production in consumption goods. This doss not 
preclude all centralised industries. As we have already seen, 
there is a definite field for such, though restricted. Within 
those limits of Govemment' controlled and owned industries 
supplying raw materials to the people, providing public utilities 
and manufacturing instruments etc., there is a large field of work 
for such ^units. Just as certain chemicals used in minute 
may prove to be healing potions and when used in 


quantitlss 
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Wge doses may prove fatal poiMtis, M al«o ^ th the 

UaUessrogtothe people “^^““Ltatron of 

peoples' eeoBomrc activities and notu ,„austtieB are 

ftema^ Thi. can only na.nral 

run oa a service basis even at a loss t^msation of the 

phoeisonlyas apart of the Government organisation 

country. 


eco'^omic activity 

People ahonld have b'’eT'»“'» 

snppljiiig their oivn demand. -eenlatot of industries, 

simple Kestncted profit motive is a g oroduction but 

The problem before the world to decrdeon has to be 

one of distabutien Hence, any methoa w 
A good distributor 


DtstrihtiUon 


ifibtfUon * , 

The wealth of a nation V^fy their 

but in the extent to which the grea 
daily nanm, especially needs Looked 

m the number of miUionairw Indeed, it may indicate 

increase in the prosperity o ^ vvealth vaa occasioned by 

the opposite if the ,ne well being 

testncted distnbntion When judg g^^ pmchasing 

our consideratron sbould adopt this cMerion 

power IS distnbuted n”™!! ore better for the maa-n 

Sen mdusrrres which a k"*' “““I ! 

, ban mdiistnesUmt help . „a..d.s=d a».s. m 

ncliea This means the i»t«“« “““ 

accumnlaling „b„te weallh, am by fa. the 
and cottage .nd».n'.,jb,^Xm oi.r coirn.ry 

better method to “'inP'- but of cap.lal Therefore ' 

faced wirh a shortage n choose must be one 

rbemetbed of „ „ristderatioa. 

wbudi lakes thra factor into 
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The centralised methods of production accumulate 
wealth and power in the hands of a few, and require considerable 
amount oh accumulated capital to start with. This last 
factor removes such methods from within the reach of the 
masses, and does not fulfil our requirements as a distributor. 
Capitalistic systems and centralisation are based on the presump- 
tion of capital being available. In our country wiiere such 
accumulated wealth is scarce and poverty is widespread, we have 
to found our organisation on revenue. Tliat means that the whole 
system must depend for its efficient working on the day-to-day 
labour of the people, A palace 6uilt with liigh skilled labour 
has to be repaired and kept in order by skilled labour but a hut 
built with mud can be kept clean by the inhabitants themselves 
with their own labour. The former presumes availability of 
capital but tlie latter is based on the availability of labour. 
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^velopment of his personality Sob-division of processes, v/ 
ts necessary for standardised production under centralised methods, 
proMiies no scope for originality nor for the play o , 

The worker m a centralised industry becomes a mere cogwheel o 

thehDgemadiine.Helo5es his individuality and freedomo ac i 


The people of out laud ote Btttemely poor Labour is 
plentiful hlit capital is scarce A non-violent society mus 
^etefoie be based on revenue and not on capita 
ttnaiderations lead us to advocate methods of production 
■nvolvuhttle or no capital, and for which raw ^ 

*tad> local market for finished products are 
However much we may desire it othetwise, we com 
> k« facte,,, aud any pUnnioE 
«c«a Therefore, « are 

ahich envisigea village indasUiea as t ^ 

tb. people. For there and other rea»oa »« “““ 

“ Urge Scale laduetne, " «« ■»nDol recommend the ctntrali 

methods of production for the masses. 


dJurnsm SrM*s. : .eouomic dnie 

Formerly, apart frotn specc , the partition of 

began aith the Saadestii ’ j n, »na purely poliucal. 

Bragah A. - ^''L' “mt ^tlade U*"- Gaadh,,, 

» c. Indian made articles Ofl r „ India was due more to 

-a, ,„,clc U, discern that the doWJl of 

economic causes tlian po iticao^ ^ ignominy of the Chatkha 

oagle-handed. the b“dea. r^ „d bound 

Movement. This -ttered tM , 

him with hooi. of j,„,„„,eot. 1»1 colt of fo^Cn cloth 

coaveiucnce of the Gha'b™ ^ .olf Jenpag ordmaacta 

l.g,a. ,«P>c ’^ILiahiUe them miy tanff t>^ 

-hich -ere Great Botaim The Big Berth, 

ceoheimpcredbytce l.„o out of MaecheOe, mote 
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Political Swadeshi may mean goods produced whithin 
certain political or geographical boundaries. In this there may 
be.no need for moral values and it may lead to hatred when 
foreign goods are boycotted from such considerations. Refraining 
from buying goods which are not manufactured by one’s 
neighbours carries no such hatred but is a sign of bne’s own 
limitatiohs. The political boycott may lead to war but true 
Swadeshi will knit neighbours together. " True Swadeshi seeks to 
discharge the responsibilities of a consumer or buyer as a trustee; 
A business transaction does not begin and end with the transfer 
of goods and payment of money; in addition, it involves the 
consideration of one’s duties to one’s fellow men. 

Centralisation is nothing and decentralisation is nothing, 
if we have not the love that binds man and man. We are often 
told tliat Japan uses the cottage method largely. We have to see 
if the final effect is for the good of all people. If Japan uses 
the cottage method to exploit China, we can no more tolerate 
that than centralised industries. Recently Gandhiji isused a 
warning to the public not to buy Khadi from uncertified dealers. 
What is the difference ? Materially there is no difference, but 
viewed from the moral and humane standpoint there is a world 
of difference. The A. I. S. A. insists on a subsistence wage being 
paid to the producers. Therefore, the Charkha Sahgh Khadi is 
honest cloth, bearirjg its cost, while the other may be the result 
of exploitation and hence may be said to include human misery 
in its composition. Hence, we must beware of even decentralised 
industries. One who would want to be sure of the moral purity 
of an article should buy articles manufactured under his range of 
knowledge. This is the Gandhian interpretation of Swadeshi. 

Costs : 

A great part of the money spent on cottage-made articles 
goes towards payment of wages. The materials themselves cost 
' very little, but in mill-made articles while the least expense is on 
labour the bulk is for overhead charges, sales organisation and 
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tnitenals. Economics of ihe manofactnrera of the West aro 
dictated by low pnces, bttt for the ptospenty of an agricultural 
people high prices are welcome High prices of cPttage industry 
prodilcts also help jn the distnbatiOQ of wealth which meaiis 
they contribute largely to the welfare of the people* 

Self-help : 

The capitalistic aystem depends f6r its development on 
th^ helplessness of its customers. The more helpless the customer 
the more sure it IS of itfi markets Tt seeks to kiJl all initiative 
in the customer Indeed the capitalistic structure is raised on the 
foundation of tombstones of the initiative of the customers In*- 
cottage industries the principle, desideratum js the consumer a 
initiative, we expect every one to be resourceful 

Exhibitions * 

Under capitalism, exhibiiions are organised to attract 
sales, « e to increase the demand after the supply comes into 
existence This is putting the cart before the horse The 
Gandbian scheme would transform exhibitions into a form of 
adnlt education by placing before the public the tanous stages 
of production during which raw matenals get transformed into 
finished goods Such exhibitions should also demonstrate 
improvements made in processes and instrumente Ultimately 
such temporary exhibitions should become permanent Sangraha 
bjas Capitalist producers carry on their own eSpenmenta and 
keep the results as their own secrets, but we have to strive to 
disseminate such knowledge as we possess to the producers by 
means of exhibitions. 

Business transactions do not begin and end with the 
transfer of goods and paj-menl of money One who buys an 
article takes it w ith all the moral values attached to the- goods 
If one buj-s a stolen article one becomes party to that offence 
This is the responsibility and trusteeship of wealth So it is 
the duty of every consumer to know the condition^ under which 
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things he needs are produced. If,, he ..patronises goods made 
under objectionable conditions he becomes a party to iti Hence, 
it is necessar}^ to organise such exhibitions also from the point of 
view of the consumer. When properly arranged, they should 
also educate the public to realise the duties of a purchaser and 
consumer, and' enable the latter to fulfil his duties by placing 
before him the chances of getting goods he needs produced under 
conditions^which would meet with his approval. 



CHAPTER XVI 

INDUSTRIAL PROGRAMME 

It 13 impossible to ovetloolc in any country the organisation 
needed to provide food and other primary nicessities Agriculture 
ought, therefore, to be the greatest amongst occupations, 
carry on this occupation profitably, we require a considerable ana 
close study of nature on a saentific basis for it is an occupa i 
in which man attempts to control nature and hts own envifonm 
in such a way as to produce the best results This work can 
possibly be earned on mdividualistically, because it requirw 
considerable amount of time for expenmentation, going o e 
beyond the proverbial three score years and ten which may 
to the lot of the long lived ones Many of the expenments m 
crossbreeding tobnng out gpeaal strains m particular cro^ sve 

to be tested through several generations before they can e pu 

into the practical field on a commercial scale. This type o 
v.ork can only be done by the state for the people, an w en i 
J3 done, unless the reTult of the expenmentation is brought home 
to the cultivator and he is afforded every encouragement to rarty 
It on. « will be useless Merely improving tools without 

considering the conditions under wbicb the man iverks. wiU not 

solve the problem 

Nert to ogncoltute, protably. tbo 

production of clothing This itiny bo itsod as n snboidint) mduatiy 
tosgricnlturortich, onr counter, hardly occupies oven ha f 
tho mocking days m a year If mo can usefully ompW the lie 
hours of the farmer, that in itself mill afford su cien m 

increase greatly the purchasing power of the peope 

line in which a wise attempt has been made and oonaideraUe 
success achieved by the programme of work Uid out by the All 
India Spiimeis Association 

There are also other indostnes which help to decrease the 
peaiute on land by dmming off the idle population and providing 
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work for them. We may divide these into (a) industries which 
affect the whole country because the products are in' universal 
demand, and (b) cottage industries which provide curios and 
luxury articles. - 

'Village Indiistties : 

Under the first group we may bring in occupations which 
are closely connected with the production of food' from raw 
, materials;' such a's’flouf-grindingj dehiisking of 'paddy, oil-pressing,' 
gur-maliiiig etc. Then there are other industries which may 
provide universal subsidiary occupations to the agriculturists such 
as bee-keeping, sericulture, lac cultivation etc. Then we have 
many' occupations' which touch definite communities but, at the 
same tiine, are spread' over the whole country, i such as tanning; 
paper-making, rope-making, basket-making, pottery, bricks, tiles, 
carpentry; blacksrnithy etc. These ihdustries may well Be called 

T • 

the main village industries. 

Cottage Industries : 

Apart from these, under the second group, Ave' have 
cottage-industries for the manufacture of luxury'' airticles''and 
others, the demand for which may not be so universal but which 
are in use e-very day, such as soap-making, printing, dyeing, works 
of art, metal industries etc. Unless we have oiir industries Broad- 
based and well organised to supplement each other, ' the country 
cannot be an, economic unit. * . ^ . 

As we have already seen;: international, trade :should. only 
be confined to such articles asi cannot be consumed locally, 
because, owing to the present-, economic barriers -to .be .met- with 
even- within our. own. country, . it, is:not, .possible to ensure full 
returns to the producer. long;as this state of -affairs continues; 
and the producer has, no hold on Jnternationah markets and is not 
well enough equipped to understand their, working, it will be 
suicidal -for him to attempt.to.go, beyond .the borders of our land. 

As fav as practicable, „we have to atterapt .toponvert raw materials 
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icio fintshed products before they Jea\e the locality jd which the 
materials are found 

When raw materials are exported it is equivilent to 
employment Therefore the import of finished goods 
which can be made from raw materials a'*aitable locally 13 
creating unemploiment. This immediately gives us the solution 
of this probicra The more we use locally made goods the less 
will the unemplojed be 

V I A ProgTOfttme 

The All India Village Industries Association has been 
formed to carry out this function The method adopted by this 
AssoaatiOn m.1,1 be divide mto three groups. 

^ It tnes to stop wastage and to convert ^vaste matenaUto 
good purpose. 

2 It attempts to conserve tl»e resources at present available 

to the vilirgets. 

3 It attempts to utilise profitably the hours of leisure and 

introduce such woik as will increase the wealth of the 
people 

As an instance of the fust Item os the programme we 
tnay mention the question of nutntion sanitation and hygiene 
Situated as we are roan is the most important factor and motive 
power in our economic system If be 13 allowed to remain 
in an under nourished condition and is weakened by vanous 
diseases then production suffers A balanced diet therefore, 
becomes a necessity As it is many of our villagers have barely 
anfficient cereal to consume. They have practically no vegetables 
or other elements that are necessary to soppy the requirements of 
tiie body It is. therefore, a cnmioal waste for them to consume 
whatever cereal is availaWc to «« 5 m 10 a nutritively depleted 
form, as they now do. This is what happens, for example, when 
they get their nee polished m a mill, depriving the gruns of the 
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bran, mineral salts, oils and pericarp, and leaving mainly the 
starch for food. It is not possible to go into all the details of the 
programme of the Association here, but this is stated merely as . 
/an illustration tP indicate the method by which the problem is/ 
attacked. 

In regard to the effort to conserve the resources^t present 
available, we may mention the attempt to utilise night soil and 
^ village waste in the form of manure, as well as the programme 
for the disposal of carcasses whereby every part of the dead 
animals is used. ' . 

To illustrate the effort made to increase productivity; we 
may mention the attempt to introduce subsidiary occupations 
such as bee-keeping, paper-making, lac culture etc. 

WJuit to 'produce. : . 

The main purpose is to make production as broad based 
as possible and to aim at producing goods which the people 
themselves require rather than attempt the production of articles 
required by the wealthy. As long as we produce articles which 
are in universal demand, such as simple cotton clothing, village 
champals, sleeping-mats etc., the problem of marketing does not 
arise. When production aims at supplying the needs of the 
wealthy, though the margin of profit may be higher, yet the 
difficulties of marketing shift the gains of the occupation to the 
middleman. Also the number of people who can be profitably 
occupied becomes very small as the demand for such goods is 
confined to the rich. 

i 

Our purpose should be to distribute wealth amongst as many 
persons as possible and not to concentrate it in a few bands. 
Where articles require a little help in their marketing the 
Association attempts to do this also by introducing the producer 
and the consumer to each other through the medium of certified 
shops located in towns and cities, but the main emphasis is not 
on such goods as require this help. 
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The ABsomtion beeps m^nmd the poverty of the 

ind advocates only such industries as require ® " -inufac 

tores of which find a ready marhet The 
bcafiy available but if it is imported, then the c^t o 
material should bear a very low percentage ® ° aV,rr«d 
the fraiahed product If brass sheets are rpnresents 

fte cost of the brass rfieets, then obvion^ o 

finds Its way out into distant markets The reme y 

substitutes L such vessels and atop our purchasing power tong 

Werred to distant places Prodnction should be 

Ihe needs «f the vrllagers, mid nnder 

intemational trade should be at a dismnnt. . .tould be 

the viUsger fvith better food, clothe, and “ 

emphasil rather than articles meant for distant 

miLnanes have been attempting to mtroduce 

in villages but their methods are not suitable ^ ^ ^ ^ 

foreign birdssuch a. Leghorns. Mmorcss, Rhode I^nd Red . and 

die, r crossbreeds The eggs rtKiw.grcat .uch 

and die birds are fme hut the vrlUgec afcd to^^t s^^^^ 

fine eggs himself and so he sc m I 

Ihemselves are very erpens.v^ “^r«M ”n 

not a. resistant to dise^ a»“»‘'=;j“:;^ „ ,^,.gsnve and, 

the whole stock often to S ^ ^ 

eie,efor=.beyond^ ^ y f„l 

.0 .e an “j," cat the egg. and sed only the 

ru^t- Cmenng to. distant market makes diem depend on 
the tender mercies of middlemen 

It .B often argued that anything that put 3 rnoncy into the 
« . ^ekets 13 good This i 3 a pirtial truth Money economy 

viUagets ^ Distant suppliers demand 

,a easentia putting mote money into the poclefs of the 

tto^rs JinctoOg^a chanrss of sale of foreign products and 
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reducing employment in our own land. We know to our cost 
the truth of this statement. Wlio will advocate the villager 
selling hie milk for money and starving his own child ? 

! i 

When we import foreign articles, we forget that we are 
throwing the bread of our children away to others and thus 
increasing the unemployed and partly employed. We are in 
effect, using foreign servants. We are too poor to be able to do 
this. We cannot go on consuming without producing. We should 
try to see that all locally available raw materials are turned into 
finished articles before being marketed. 

I 

At present, all our industries are slowly becoming curio 
trades. Every trade, the articles of which are widely used in our 
households, gives employment to several persona and the articles 
themselves are low priced. But the moment a trade shifts to 
cater for the curio hunter, the article manufactured is a diminutive 
replica of the original and finds no market as a household article 
although it may fetch a higher price. The number of workers 
engaged in the trade accordingly diminish and middlemen appear 
to exploit the profits. Hence such curio trades are not really in 
the national interest. 

As the programme stands, women can play an unrivalled 
part in building our frame- work on a solid foundation. Practically 
the whole of the programme lies within the sphere of women — 
sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, clothing and household require- 
ments. If women will make up their minds that they wjll not 
buy goods which have been produced by exploitation and go in 
only for articles produced in a decentralised way, they vail give 
a great impetus to the revival of our countryside and ■ place the 
nation on a sound economic basis. 

The Association also attempts to provide expert technical 
advice and help to improve our age old methods of production. 



1NDUSTR1\I- programme 
By effort*. If wo con «fog-d the rner^e f-m 
rrploflore. ifwo ^vo „Bich 

r”:': ''.rorArn'Ua. we .n^ho.p 

Ihdr ptodurtivity the most BCienti6c^ 

itailahle raw materials can be ’wor P elough of 

,,y, tWn.tho notlorr wfll ^nty. 

Cod to 0 rock of hop. end thonc rrrerch on to proep... y 
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gain It may be necessary, when.,, raw materials,:^ 

wide apart... It is,,, only by 
these can be brought tpgether so 
jf' ®bable the machines to produce steaily and at 

f ^Germany and England 

:/ ' ) good exainples of these:; • , ' ; , 

i^vils of ceMralisation I* ,-. : - 

insen»:.M° five^briF tiies8^are not 

n^parable. In some countries more than one 'factor may bring 

S situations considered 

Sodlr ‘r ®n solved .by, resortihg to centrahsed 

SvddTU-*'./^^ ore not 

hye causes ^ o^in may be seen- , to correspond '- to the 

eda..h..Centrali^tio-n ryhich- is the re^ult of, accumulation of 
i rapiml also leads to concentration of wealth which is 

tne:hqt-bed £)f . class cleavage. 


When scarcity of labour drives men to methods of 
.rpeptrahsed producHpn, . naturally, the labour force 
, being few, purchasing power distributed in the 
r process of production is also smalL Therefore, this • 

inewta i ity leads to shortage in. purchasing power 
and ulbmately decreases, the effectiveness of the 
deinand and thus causes relative over-production, 
such as the one we witness in the world to-day. 

3. Where ne^ for standardisaUon brings about ccntralisa- 
- tion of producUon, there can be no variegation in the 

product. It also checks progress; By facilitau'ng large 
. scale equipment, it encourages warfare. 

4. Regimentation ofhbour leads to a greater concentradon 

o poucr uhich h even more dangerous than 
concentration of vcalth. The greater the numbers 
^cld by central control the grc.ator can the p^v.cr tie. 



CENTEALISATION VS, DECKSTKAUSATION i 

Cosjrdmstion of supplies of raw 

and fining markets lor finished goods results 

mperiabsm 

Decentralisation i , 

I.tt.nowturrrtowardsdecen|a^fion_a„d»^^^^^^^^ 
under which circumstances it cart ^rrespond 

Here again we shall look at the problem from 
ing five points, u v ' 

1 Where there is a scardy of xC only 

nor is it necessary to f p J.s being 
possrbrhty „„oUon of timrted 

made to meet this by P ^ scattered bits of 
Uahihty Compararato ga problem of 

capital, hut this d^ other drScnhies. 

distnbuUon of wealth. U P* 

mere there Is a p.ethora^^ ^cTt 

' ^ -tralmog the produCUon. 

. - verv essence of 

3. Diversity is needed no machine 

■ nh^noii- ngrre espial, y where 

W.wo.k_has to he the express, on of 
personality. 

1. to be attained, decentraiisation la;m *= 

4. If demr^'y ^ centmlrsation kdle .11 mmahvo 

"’“w they 

“ecutorehip. Centrahsadon h the grare 

democracy. . , v i . 

ra. ^wraatenalsandmarlwctsatein the proahruty 

'^"hc prodeeiag ceatrea, decentndoatmn ■ methods 

Will serve 
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Advantages : 

1. Decentralisation makes far more even distribution of 

wealth and makes people tolerant. 

2. The process of production includes distribution of 

wealth also, as a largfe part of the cost goes to pay 
for the labour. Better distribution of purchasing 
power leads to effective demand and production is 
directed into a supply of needs as the'' Supply here 
^ 'vill follow demand. 

.3. As each producer becomes an entrepreneur,' he gets 
plenty of scope to exercise his "initiative. With the 
responsibility of the business on his shoulders, 
business-like methods 'and habits wall be formed. 
When every mdividual develops himself, the average 
intelligence of the natron will iiicrease, 

4. The market being close to the centre of production, 

there is not much difficulty in Selling the goods nor 

Tiave we to create an- artificiar market by forced 
salesmanship. 

5. . Without centralisation of either wealth or power, there 

can be no disturbance of peace on a large nation- 
1 wide scale. 

A glance at the above analysis should leave no doubt 
as to what -vvill suit conditions in our own, country. Of course, 
as regards key industries and public utilities there is no 
ahernati^^ to centralisation, but this can be done cither 
co-opcratively or by sodalising such industries. 

It must be clearly remembered that when we advocate 
decentralisation, it does not mean that wc eschew all 
•machinery. Wlierc machines work as tools or slaves of man 
VC need them and have to improve the existing ones. It is 
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«.ly «h.n nuchm. « >«d to Inorfor tho UnoBt of ono nun s 
hbonr to another that v.t have to cr> a halt 

Unte soch afcoo4no«. ntochmc b«om« ^ttcr 
.ndnno b«om« o tiovo Ao hr os arcomston^ n oor 
country go^ decentralised methods are the on y Y 
Ih .0 soffer (rom-Iirk ol loiOotivc »anl of Koao of ' ^ 
liltl looacorss m bostorot ootthodr. ,ndo spread potrrty. 
aa-employment and under -emploj ment 

Decentntlooa methods of prodoeoon hove 
ralne oloeh oo nahon that oashes to ' 

take advantaee of every opportamty opeo to it hr * P P 
can alto, dtoVorc tv..h tmpomty “,tktr oo 

ptoduchon offer no soeh ^““““^^^"the'roarT deteriorate 
the contrary Its Strom and stress ma th 

fohovthe shadow nod 

lose the substance. 
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.jEpUCATIpN .FOR. LIKE 
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In the last-analysis'" we are led to the conclusion that 
all problems radiate from education. We can - solve our 
difficulties “only by educating the people to view'^'life from a 
common standpoint. Education is a master key that gives 
admission into all departments that make upJife, 


Meaning of Education : 

What do we. mean by education ? It is ,a certain, type 
of schooling that begins after a child reaches the age of five 
and finishes,. according to the means the parents, possess, when 
the child reaches youth. Is it merely.Jiterary, ori^occupatignal 
or utilitarian ? /Is it an end or a means ? Has it a beginning? 
Has it a finishing ? What we have to consider \vill depend 
upon the conception we have of education. 

If education is to fit us for life - to make us better citizens, 
better husbands and better fathers, it has to be a continuous 
process from the cradle to the grave. Through all the changing 
scenes of life we ought to be able to pass with the least shock. 
If on the other hand education taught us only certain tricks 
which we could perform we should be completely at sea when 
a different set of circumstances confronted us. Education need 
not cramp our minds with facts and figures but it should give ^ 
us an attitude towards life. 


An educational system has to have a philosophy behind 
it and its purpose should be to elicit the best in an individual. 
Therefore the undertaking of education is a grave responsibility 
fraught with many dangers and we cannot launch out lightlj' 
> upon any scheme without proper preparation and thought. 

I 

Unfortunately the system of spreading the art of 
reading and writing has been often identified with education. 
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Nothing can be more grotesque Reading and ^\^ltlng are 
tneons of acquiring culture but they are not the only means 
Jior are they the most important means 

^ttcafiort with a Purpose : 

In most countri^ at present, education has a definite 
purpose or goal In capitalistic countnes, ^he captains of 
industrj look upon it as a nursery for thcir future executn es 
and adrmnistrators. In socialist countnes thej harness it to 
increase material production In nuhtanstic nations education 
means a creation of a narrow patriotism 

the Ftrtt Stoffc of Impettaltsm 

In a bureaucracy like we have m our country n has 
been the provider of clerks It was with this end lint 
hfacaulay enimaated the first principles of his educational 
system for our country. On these ptmajdcs all our umierMues 
hai*® been built since then With what success this si stem 
has \sorked Its hasoc ^e uU know to cur sorrow Wc need 
only look around to see the clencil mnd la high places— 
Professors, Administrators. Lawyers Judges and even acting 
Governors o! proslnces are drawn from mental training that 
befits clerks— those who are there arc there to obey and carry 
out orders Initalive and or ginal thinking are decided 
disadvantages m a clerk To-dvj our country is fiUnl with 
men with the clerical mind in all walks of We There is 
considerable truth in the staterrent that we arc not fit to 
govern ourscUes, Directly in proportion to the measure tn 
which wc had taken advantage of the evlucahon provided in 
oitr univcrs lies havewc heconve unft to govern ourselves 
The unwar- ty ha« been the nvans of creating in the best of 
what t> cor e to b* known as on mferioTiiv ccnple* and 
diffidence in ourselves Clerks cannot govern tSirt-elves. th«y 
der"’dcn the orders of ctbers. tllaks and GandfiM have 
birVenaway from the trappings « they w-ere nstirally too 
» for the mental cngr of cVrka. The preducaon of Eaglah 
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know-ing' clerks - for. the working, of a well organised' ‘ahd 
disciplined system of Government • i^ a primary requirement in 
the first stage of British Imperialism^ ' 

In the Second Stage of Imperialism . 

The second stage of ‘imperialism’ has now come. With 
a , settled Government the better exploitation, of natural 
resources is the next step^ For this clerk-minded men are 
useless.,. While a few may be absorbed in the offices they vtH 
find themselves out of their element in workshops and factories 
as their physical faculties have been paralysed. It is not 
practicable to get such men - out from Great Britain. It is 
better to train such foremen,-, fitters and machine men locally* 
The literary education given so far is no good. The system 
: has got to be changed. Before doing so an enquiry by expert 
educationist had to be conducted. This is' the work that had 
been done, by Messrs. Abbott and Wood, - , . 

In their published report ( Report "on .Vocational 
Education in' India, by A. Abbott and S. H. W^ood ) they hold 
that general education; is .the earlier and vocational .education 
the later phases of a full system of education. .In fact they 
look, upon vocational education as the extension of general- 
education. In this they are -diametrically' opposed to Gandhiji’s 
views. They' advocate that vocational education should be- 
given in full regard to the development of organised industry', 
industrialisation of the country and prosperity ^vill then follow. 
They acknowledge the futility' of the present type of education 
to develop character. They claim vocational training, ought to 
niake the pupil diligent, accurate, self-reliant and resoUrcefiil 
and teach him to co-operate -with others. Their anxiety 'is not 
to caler for - the managerial posts which can take care of 
. themselves but to provide for the supervisory' grades and the 
' operative sections. They say' ‘‘ the foreman holds in fact the 
key to efficiency in production”.. Again they' state ‘/The 
pressing need of organised industry in India is . not for tiny 
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msidtrable addition to tho supply o! tushty ti 
koking for managonal posts alter hating had some e p 
tlmdustrj, hut lor belter tramed foremen . (P ) 
tthoie view point k focussed on the better exp oi a 
.«urces ol the country and not on the « 

individual They are also only considetmg t e ^ ^ ^ 

pven to the big La’s business "XVIule tte firmly « 

It IS right to begin the systematic expansion o ye 

t™ning.h;,toLrsot various grades on whom ^ 

, conduct of organised ^‘‘^°^rtakrthat'oi organised 

expansion Will not be SO swift as to of tbe 

industry Itself (P.4a Their rnterest m the uellaiu o the 
masses 6 nowhere visible The voeauonal 

and ends with the needs of big industry u . 

this report suggests should ^ ° eepable of lootang 

The organised industries shouW be q , --eded for 
after themselves and training such ^ 

.heir worhmg One would expect a^comrm^ on 

public money is being spent .„cauoral training of the 

puand means tut "res. of the rural 

largest number ''' Mtovnng quotation from die 

populauon 13 dismissed MqgS) with which opinion 

Rojal Commission on Ag soluuon of 

then enure „K„.,r,cabon ord.vets.fi. 

the problems of the c possibilities of 

°1 t= Suons of die rural populaUou b) the 
ZZblero. rural mdus.rres are extremely limited 

e dns report appears lobe a natural corollary to 

Macaulay smmure and follows logicaUy from.. 

^^°i'om^»nsoun.ry.d.ea)s.em of educauon followed 
« Xmmir croond for life-»A student chose his 
^^ateC-dred bJevtyS; Idennderb. m-tters w.tcblal 
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eye and imbibed tteipirit of his guru. This was the ease, not 
merely mth spiritual training, but, in every walk of life. The 

gu^u himself did not look upon teaching as a profession any 
more ftan a father looks upon his parental duties as a 
profession The guru led his own life from which emanated 
his outlook on life and his diciple gleaned what he could from 
his practice. Jesus, when he chose his diciples said ‘'follow 
me and he did not give them a list of text books to read. 
They had to follow in their master’s footsteps. That is our 
system of education. 

The Occidental Way ; 

According to Western ideas education is looked upon 
as a profession whicKis a glorified liame for a trade. In India it 
has become a retail trade. The so called professors and teachers 
are there making a living just as a petty shop-keeper gathers 
in IS. profits. The petty shop-keeper buys his goods from the 

wholesaler and sells it to the consumer. Similarly the Indian 

Professor of Economics gets his goods from Marshal, Pigou or 
Government reports and retails it to his students. Hence there 
need be no moredove for the subject or the student than the 
shop-keeper has for the commodity he sells or for the buyer. 
The profit or the salaiy is the power that attracts the professors 
or teachers. ' If we make the remuneration just sufficient to 
meet the necessities of life how many will -care for their jobs ? 

In the old system each village had lands set apart for its schools 
and thus the needs of the teacher were provided for. To-day' 
the mercenary educationalist needs as large a profit out of his 
business as a M^ell-to-do merchant in a large city to attract him 
to the job. This is altogether contrary to the ideals of true 
education as was found in our land. 

History of Educational Reform : 

Reformers have recognised the anomalj^ but have not 
yet found a way out of it. When the Civil Disobedience 
movement called out students from colleges and schools it 
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revealed hftw fufale the leaders considered v^as* thfe education 
tbit wus imparted Though vie had nothing to replace the then 
existing sjstem yet it was felt that the so called education given 
m the universibes was worse than no education at all 
Remaining away from schools and colleges was m itself a gam 
as we were abstaining from putting our youth through the 
clerical moulds provided for use by an alien Government. 

lAfter this first step, attempts were made to give some 
kind of eduiabon The various Vidyapiths sprang up The 
main difference between the universibes and these innovations 
lay m the choice of the media for imparling knowledge Where 
English had the pfedomm'‘nce now the provincial language 
came into Us own Apart from this the syllabus was little 
altered Educabonists were thmlcmg hard as to the type- that 
would be best suited to serve the needs of the nation This 
resulted a few years later m introducing manual labour ui the 
form of an industry or a handicraft Gradually about half the 
tune was spent fn such labour and half m so called cultural 
subjects This went on bit a couple of years ago This method 
of education produced men with more character but they could 
not be termed ideal villagers. These msUtubons were mostly 
in large towns and young men were being weaned from village 
life The attractions o/ town life to an undeveloped youth 
•were too strong to resist The students after passing out of the 
Vidyapiths thought m terms of the country s needs but beyond 
propaganda and some organising they were not able to carry 
out much constructive work They could only he birds of 
passage m villages Howeter much their influence counted for 
good It was not permanent ‘ 

%Mien the A 1 V I A was started a need was felt for 
trained Milage "Others The methods of the Vidyapith wer» 
tried in vain The heed was to find men who w ould settle down 
in the midst of villagers an& shed their light around them so 
that they might be a source of inspiration and comfort to those 
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hose lot ,s cast m rural areasjt was useless sending men with 
lllT r r We needed true 

imoLri A ? ‘’y K "■“ 

mperabve that our students should be ideal rullagers leading 
he ordinary hfe of villagers. They should support themselves 

of an w' '’5’ "*h ‘he help 

lich h! one industry by 

™= Earning of one industry 

^ the central feature but arolind this he has to be taught all, 

princiX Tr'i • ^teater "measure contains the old 

eZ 1 d yot time to 

^ard ! hTf =>=PO™ent. Every person influences 

■ in villages th ° influence by placing trained men 

m villages the problem will be solved to a great extent. ' 

Tnie Values ; 

7. Financial 

-^”^°^itunately, the present products of our. universiti^ 

have apishly followed the standards of living set before us by ' 
^ Wgners. These people are looked upto-rightly or wronglv 

value hav!1!'" ^‘"^strous results. False standards of 
value have been gaming ground in the remotest of villages."^ 

. villager has been attempting to live beyond his means in 
n e fort to imitate the example of townsfolk. ' This has made 
im sink. further into, the quick sand of debt. His desire for 
imported hnery is rapidly taking away all available forms of ’ 
employment. The more foreign articles are bought the greater 
becomes our own unemplyoment and the deeper our poverty. 

Our education has to touch all walks of life in a village. We’ 
have,t6 show by demonstration how a villager’s life should be 
ordered. Standards of value have to.be evolved and inculcated. 

They should be such as ^vill lead to, the welfare of the 
villagers. 
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2 Soctal 

Our methods have become so far removed from the 
nght path that our very life kills us In trying to imitate the 
shadow we lose the substance Not long ago I visited a seat of 
Sanskrit learning I was pained to see how far they had drifted 
away from true culture They would teaqh certain mantras to 
a particular sect of Brahmins It is needless to saj no Hanjans 
Were allowed in the College la this culture ? Where are the 
true Brahmins in India, when we-get oni “educaticn from the 
Bntish ’ Where are the Kshattiyas when we are under foreign 
domination ? Where are the Vaishays when the country is 
groaning under Bntish erploitatioo ? If there be a Brahmin, 
if there be a Kahatnya, if there be a Vatshyra it is only the 
Britisher Is it not pathetic that in our degradation some of 
Us, untouchables of the world diould pretend we are Brahmins 
and instead of carrying the torch of enlightenment to the 
remotest comers attempt to hide our light under a bushel ? Can 
there be anything more heart rending than the pnde and 
arrogance of these untouchable Brahmins of our bnd ? Learning 
ancient lore is no more culture, than vomittmg is digesting As 
n cow eats grass and yields milk so also if we learn ancient lore 
and by contact With present day problems are^'aWe to convert 
that knowledge to practice arid transform the evils of present 
soaety into good then only can we call it true culture There 
can be no culture wthout contact with relevant problems Much 
learning it is possibk to have m a library but no culture. That 
institution was making walking volumes of men but it cannot 
import culture as long as it keeps itself n'oof from the world, 
SucJi institutions are parasitic and shou’d be iviped out of 
ex stence These are disease germs breeding centres of our 
educational sy'stem True education is above all castes and 
creeiils Aomscends xcuw.raodr iirauids »«• .■ssjgrast' 

the dignity of all human beings we shall be bound by so called 
• «acred threads ' to deatli i head and degradation Let ta shake 
out«cl'e9k>c« ffo® such bondage If there be any who fee 
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proud that he, is a Brahmin rnay he know that India has to bow. 
down her head in shame before the world, because of such 
unnatural distinctions. 

The' Brahmin who ^\’as originally intended to be the 
custodian of the purity of the race and the trustee of national 
culture has misappropriated these privilages and has contrived by 
various 'means to keep himself segregated from his fellow-beings. 
By- these means, the _ Brahmins are rapidly losing their former 
position of responsibilit}' and leadership. It is very like the case 
of a' medical man who in order to avoid contagion or infection 
from-sick.-people abandons his profession and confines himself in 
a.germproof cell. Such a person, instead of '-protecting society' 
from dkngef, is’ a parasite himself. 

This idea of untouchability and the grades of respectability 
in caste are things which have to be .jettisoned before the 
Goddess culture will deign to look at us. 

5. -Bco/iowic- 

The close contact of Western commerce has enshrined 
gold amongst us. Our cultural values have jdelded place to 
monejr values. We have begun to think in terms of gold and 
not iri^erms of- humanity. The Brahmanical Gultural'standafds, 
have gone and the Baniya civilization of the West has crept in. 
The' Brahmin was Valued and respected not because 'of his 
possession but because of the service he was to render to society 
without regard - to the return he gets. No educational sj’stem 
which does not place first things first is worthy of our attention. 
Any attempt to educate the masses must include inculcation of 
true standards of financial, social 'and economic value above all- 
things. 

Varied aspects of Life : 

.y Man is a complex'being; we cannot divide him up into 
water-tight compartments and develop him in stages. Education 
which attends only to the intellectual development leaving aside 
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*■ * tow'irds the 

ts p^j-s cil, mon\ asp^'i edut^'t'O” 

prId,cnofmonstr<..t.^ ‘‘'T " t.mc 

hvto»ttTdto->ll hmlues mtnUUs •'■>'' 

bv" lo dsv-lip a person pliT lO"). , ,„ Mrn 1 ow 

spntiidl/ He lias tn l-atn an nccu^tt ^ 

lolivaaa amamKt nf ,h^ are attempted " = 

mlnate men artl inattets U 

can Ime na eJneal.on north tl e name- 

( nnmtlnt dot not leave 
Them,, pHV P-""’"'”'’ 

Its mikhWe marV on Our x-.wk. 0 e reactions 

onrr«tnUh.v.to be coosc.oa>ly ere of 

have lo be heiUhy soenJH 6p-n4 of our time 

themtiorpartof a^^orU* -e tint it develops 

in our economic activity l tbe Droce«s of ptolncmg 

our faculties and enriches our . ^jrfor it Proper 

good, to that extent the „ The function of 

tvoth »,\1 not vteat oot a ,j„, of hh 

Wx ehonld he lo tedoee > P oj,emon,al "“"'"P " 

lelRion vihich heg,o, and „ „ol of oot, every 

Eupeificial If tehg'on dt^ no _ ^oen hy out analis's 

moment of our life, »t is u»e \Scrkthe highly 

of work ID the chapter out * . |op,ng the individuaUnd 

importantrole tut work play® '« P developing the 

thecee « the nh.ld 

adult™ can n.llharne».t<'><>'’''">P 

Ftnonoo »"«< ““ Gnwtnmenl finance winch make* 

The present eytein „ a poht.cal 

educafon depend “P™ " ' p„„e,ple We need not 

stcalegy ’‘“'“‘‘‘^r^mpeeparetea for the ch.Mren of 
bum the thatch, ns ,„p<,ve„Bhes the poor, turns tlie,r fam,^ 

,be middle .gj , ,„tle bnlter to the 

hfe ” No^atton'ean match on to progte-a on th- blood 

„,ddle classes d„ hoot Such education than to 

qJ jts masses. 
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murder the fathers and prostitute the mothers se.^ that" }ve may] 
provide cheap clerks to the Governmentr. Let us cry a halt and 
take stock of the situation. We shall then see our way clear to 
plan a healthy system of mass education which will, create 
without destroying,' produce_ health without death, add to our 
wealth without resorting to robbery. .Let, those of us who have 
received rtiore than our share give freely to , those who stand in 
need. Life is enriched not by' what we possess but by what we 
give to others in a spirit of service. A well with a good spring 
becomes purer and purer by greater quantities of water being 
draw’n from it. ' - ■ 

, ,We have to concentrate our efforts on the villages. 
University education can go overboard for .^a time without 

^ >( i I 

damaging the. nation. As it is we are top heavy', we have many 
more graduates than we need.„These have also created a problem 
of. unemployment as they are not products of "the type of 
education we need. Otherwise there would be no difficulty in 
absorbing them. Our end must be to make our villagers more 
useful and efficient. It is not necessary to load them with much 
outside information. Radio and talkies though they may be 

t f * 

helpful cannot be the. main source of rural education. The 
amount spent on them is disproportionately high, ‘The work 
must be an evolution ^ from within the village and not an 
imposition from outside the community'. Anything from outside 
will require to be propped up by aitifical means but that which 
comes from within will develop true,, ^lulture Nvhich^j will bind 
man to man, village to village and ultimately' the country itself 
as one whole. 

I « 

We need not place too much emphasis on the organisa- 
tion to be brought into existence. When we pin our faith on 
organisations, however important they may' be in thcmselr'cs, 
we often lose sight of the personal influence, and the organisa- 
tion tends to become expensive and v.’ooden. Centialisation of 
education as in other splicies leads to too much control from 
those at a distance. Centrali'^ation of cdiicalioii v.ill lead to 
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liide "bound methods and ftindaidisihon which are fatal to true 
education It is much better fo^ the\illag" teacher to work 
Under tfife eyes of his ncighhoura Therefore, it would seem 
better if each village can be made to finance its own education 
by the old method of endowing lands to a Mandir dedicated to 
education If such a_sy«em can have the advantage of inspection 
and advice from the -centre, it o'ogbt to answer our purpose 
’well, as the management Itself will be amenable to local public 
opinion As it 13, the teadier has tn satisfy the inspector one©' 
a year or so and after such inspection is over he relaxes This 
does not make for progre<«, mticli less for 6tead\ work ery 
Village school should be the centre of ailture and the point of 
contact wnth the outs de worl 1 Tlie only danger in this concep 
tion 18 that the teacl er may get into the habit of looking upon 
hi8 part in the village as one of prompting social spint and may 
neglect hia mam duty to the younger generation This social 
‘aspect 13 only a bye product It is not the end of a sc! ool Let 
tia place out Faith m human nature and in ourselves and go ahead 
keeping our load star in sight We maj d ffer m detail^ but 
we shall reach our goal of dtielopmg true culture reliable 
standards of value and attain unity in spite of our apparent 
diversity 

The suggested scheme 

Of late there has been a good deni of discussion as to the 
line which tine education should take G ndbtji suggests 
education should be made self-supporting He writes “By 
education I mean an all round drawing out of the best in child 
and man — body mind and spint Literacy is not the end of 
education nor even tl e beginning It is only one of the means 
whereby man and women can be educated t^erac> in itself is 
no education 1 would ther^orebeg n with the chiMs education 
by teaching it a use'tul^nciicralt ereftSinglt to pnxluce'trom fhe 
moment it begins Its training Thusexery sdiool can be made 
self-supporting the condition being that the State takes over the 
manufactures of the«e schoPt 
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' I > . ^ - 

^ ^ / 

I hold that the highest development of the mind and 

the soul is passible under such a S 5 ’stem of.educatiou. .Only every 

handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanicall)^ as is done 

- to-day but screritincally, i. e. the child should ..know the why and 

the wherefore of ever)' process. I am rio^w^riting this without 

some Confidence, because it has the backing of experience. This 

method is being adopted more or less completely wherever 

spinning! is being 'taught to workers. I have^ myself taught 

sandal-making and even spinning on these lines with good results. 

'This method does not -exclude a knowledge pf^ history and 

geography. But I find that this is best taught by transmitting 

such general inforniation by word of mouth. . One. imparts ten 

times as much in this manner as by reading and writing. The 

signs of the alphabet may be taught later when he has somewhat 

developed his or her tastes. This is a revolutionary proposal but 

..it saves immense labour and enables a student to acquire ’ in one 

year what he may. take much longer to learn. This means 

all-round, economy. Of course tlie pupil learns mathematics 

whilst, he is- learning his handicraft. , 

" I attach the greatest importance to primar)’ education 
which according to my conception should be equal to the present 
matriculation less English. If all the collegians were all of a 
sudden to forget their knowledge, the loss sustained by the 
sudden lapse of the memory of say a few lacs of collegians 
would be as notliing compaired to tlie loss that the nation has 
sustained and is sustaining througli the ocean of darkness that 
surrounds three hundred . millions. The measure of illiteracy is 
no adequate measure of the prevailing ignorance among the 
millions of villagers 

The cducatian of children in the early stages can never 
be self-supporting. The articles th.ey may produce will not 
command any exchange v.alue. If the state is to take tliem 
over that will only he ar, other w.ay of meeting th.e lo'-s mid wc 
fehall be deceiving ourceher that education is relf-rupporting. 
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of the child must be pud (o' 1 . Jmncul viewpoint 

matainttutieor ThB ,, ^ luBcr 

and It can never be tr - „f f„,nre 

vain-, not m terma of money d„aen. At 

fervices rendered by the cluU « » »' ^ a child em« 
present, freipiently the dtillms m 
La village IS » feeble that after^a^w y»^ 
illiteracy ngam ani Uie time j Bat iJ it-ha'l 

become a fehecc Nvaste though it may not 

properly le cours/of the seven years 

pay for itself each year, ought to cover 

achool.ns.theaggt=sate In the f. rat two 

the amount apent on the allay j„3t 

years th^re wiU be lo&=e» , .j t«en ptopcily 

balance and the last two yeat^ * jf^cient to cover the losses of the 
trained, ought to show * „« has already been pointed out, 

,,„t two year* Apart from ttiia, « any c ipital 

the training of a good ci ta taught crafta 

eapenaetneorred bytheaute 

which are in local dema m„k,„g, 

tailoring, mat an metal working, paper making, 

carpentry, beekeeping etc the problem of 

gnr production, »>' P'^ !’ e„„ ihe epprant.ce of an artisan 
marketing will not tag ^ HiS training is 

does not pay „met,me After the initial stages, 

bound to result lo a 1.^ „„,j„b.te Thence onwards be may 

he m'ay produce somethi g early training, the 

py bu, g ibe fund, or the people will have to set 

Government has to Tb,a 

aside certain a™ „f „yet,on d.s 

fT'd the village schools But education of the young must 
'duty of the state. *> «' •" “‘ua.ed at present, our 

remain a duty [,„,„e,el p„blem and is not 

ptoblem ' bea l4 correcting . I politically'aod not 
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accepting it as inevitable. , The teacher, should himself be a \yell- 
tra.ined person who may have to 'be paid adequately^ say Rs. 25/- 
as a start. ; The.,SGhool, hours and terms should be related, to the 
village calendar.; There may^ be no classes during harvest seasons 
or during periods when a great-deal of work has to be done on 
the fields. 

Ge?ierdl outline of the Plan : 

■'The Wardha scheme pc Basic as this, new plan has come 
to be, known,' recommends a, course of seven years , compulsor}'^ 
basic. education for boys and girls from the a^e seven to fourteen. 
The medium of instruction is to be a craft like spinning around 
vfbwb -a.il sabjeete are taught. The everyday Ufe of the child and 
the correlation of the craft/ the physical and social environrnent 
of the child afford points of co-ordination for all departments, of 
knowledge. ■ The standard aimed at is the, present-matricu^tion 
.rvithout .English. .There will be no effort -to teach writing , until 
■ the child has 'learnt . drawing. . Reading -will be taught first After 
•the age of twelve, the- pupil niay be allowed to, choose, a craft as 
a vocation; It does .not aim- at turning, out expert wpyknien at tlie 
•age of fourteen but,- the pupil will have acquire, d sufficient training 
•to. enter a vocationin which .he.wjll do his talents justice. , 

' .The .central idea of this scheme., is that intellectual ’ 

• development must be attained through vocational training. The 
■present system emphasizes general.eduratipn and bases vorational 
training, on it. , Therefore \yhen intellectual training comes first,^ 

. we,, in a .'jivay, tie the hands and feet of the child and he becomes 
impractical. . rNo amount of the - later training .will ever restore 
his, .liinbs paralysed in childhood. Instruction, without experience 
-to -base.it on,, becomes a. pure memory training-exercise. It, does 
. not-dovelop any initiative or personality. 

' Exaviihation 

" The brunt of examination will be borne by tlie teaching 

staff,;end mot by -the^pupils, -under this^^scb^me. As the pupil’s 
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bfeislo bec;.ntrolled by the teacher for 24 hours of the day, 

the teacher becomes krrrt together mth the home of every chrU 

acd so rvrth the v.llage The work of the teacher aril he 
reflected m”the condition of the homra and df the village 

Women’s ‘^art 

We have to follow the natural phjsical “ 

the child and Mow it mentallv. morally and ™ 

child takes interest inform, colour and ^ 

tries to understand the reason why things 

Thenhew,lle«p.rim.nttos« tf he cannot ^ “ 

he wants them to be Thus he advances from play “’“PS 
hon and tten to creation Onr wincational sjstem has o ratt 
for these three stages of growth if we plan on ® ,,c^ 

m escl, child To do this the leaclier ought to be My qualified 
to enter into the-spiril of the chiH and share it ^ J 

temperament and natural endowment women generally speaking 

are better able to understand children of the fiiat '®S® j 
system in India suffers m no wnall measure bj the lack o 
education among women The mothers are cot qualified 1= 
tram the child nor can vse Iget properly educated young wome 
to enter the schools as teacheie It seems to me if we are to 
reform the schools the first step Is the edumtion of girls and 
young women, who are tlie natural custodians of the generations 
to come Unliss we begin there, any araooat of pUunmg and 
scheming by mere man wilt he m vain as he onlj coi^ in 
after the impressionable age of the child has been lost Every 
vilhee school handling duldieu under eight must be in the 
hanii of w omen One can nimoat eay that with rite exceptions 
no man teacher should be emplojwd in such sehoole. 

In the second stage of development of the child we need 
' „ho will EtimuUte the thinking of tl c pnpils and eitpUui 
Se why aad wherefore of phenomena I had the opportunity 
of vising a school rn hew York State ma by tlm Fed.mtion of 
Laton, Unions. In that sclool the whole comumnitj Kved 
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to;:;cthijr niv^ the chil.iren too!: pirl in the supply of foo<! 
pro Ircts ninl nil other f]o:ne'--tic uKitter.-;. They h.’-J their own 
dairy ; one of the teachers w.is isi ch.ir;:e and a few boys helped 
hifn. 1 attended an “ econn-nic cl if? ’’ of pupil'; of about eleven 
years of age. The subj -cl for tile Jiy \vo'; “ Ihiying of a cow 
The class was taken charge of hy a hoy of about ten ; the 
teacher fit in a hack row with me. The 111 in charge ( we shall 
ctill him Henry) described to tin; clats what his e.epfiieiice was 
when he went with the teacher ( Bill ) in charge of the Do.iry to 
an adjoining market to buy a cow. This is how the cl is? went 
on ; “ Bill and I went to an auction to buy a cow bee m?e Mle 
do not get enough milk from our cows for u? all ”. One of the 
pupils asked what an “ .-Vuction ” was. The other explained 
“ .4.n auction i? a shop where tliey had no fi.ved prices. Tiie 
shopman brought out an article and the persons who wanted it 
told him what they would pay for it and the shopman gave it to 
the one who “ bid " highest ". Then followed an explanation 
what a ‘bid’ was. Then another pupil asked why different persons 
" bid " different prices. Henry replied tlie,- cow they bought 
started at 75 dollars and was “knocked down " at 120 dollars 
for Bill. After the explanation of “ knocked down " he said 
that the first man suggested paying 75 dollars and others went 
on increasing' the price till Bill bid 120 dollars. After .that 
nobod)’ came forward with a higher price so it u'as sold to Bill. 
Another pupil asked “ why nobody w.nted to give more than 
120 dollars ? Henry described how before the auction all the 
prospective buyers had gone through the records of the cows 
and found how much milk per year it gave, what food it ate 
during the year and other costs and found out what amount 
spent on its price would be just covered by the price of milk.' 
So. the highest limit was calculated and those who wanted an 
animal would stop bidding when it reached this limit. The 
whole hour spent by those children in thinking these things out 
for themselves stimulated their , faculties to a .greater extent 
than' the cramming of economic theories . from Adam Smith to 
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HatBliall When theories are based on experience, it lends {.entlj 
on to the next stage of crestton and orjgtnnlit} 

The present sj’sjcm is not capableof producingerigiral 
tlimVers. Even gradmtet of our universities have not reached 
tW tliinl stage It IB because of this defect that M's are stagnating 
As \\e have already seen, the instruction we were given was 
designed to mak* clerks of us and an original min I is no part of 
the et|uiprnenl of n clerk. This etage requires some initiative and 
» good deal of self confidenc- The part the teacliers should pUy 
w to stand by, watch and suggest. 

No vocational training or edocation cm be complete 
onless It has soma relation to art This part of our education has 
been attended to by Poet Tagore The emphasis placed on folk 
•ongi, music and art must form part of every village school If 
luch icliooU cm be found to function avatb a aocation or cnft as 
the base and art as an ai t, however simple the courses maj be, 
the result will be an ouHum of men and women with a backlwe 
of cliaracter and self respect who will not purr found the feet of 
fore i,ia mastera for a silken cotidi to } e nn but who will hold 
their hea I erect. \< independent, and be prepared to share tl» 
!o«ly 1 fe of the general nm of thepeepV Unless are bead all 
our mq.ht to jiro^luce such a stalwnrt nauon, broad lose 1 on the 
scHin'l cuUnre of the ntassra, it will be fntde fb attempt to build 
a sup<.tN*nictiire No nation can ever hope to taki» its place in 
tbe vspgatml cl the nations which luu not got its roots in its own 
cii'tiire \V« cannot shine on fcorrwtJ fealbers. \\e have 
to develop our own contribution to the world of literature, art 
an 1 music ^ 

Of coume, oa Candbiji fo-gesred, college edncation must 
be ma'*e self-snpportipp An agncnttural colssge which cannot 
maintsm itself on tNr htil tiVotteJ to it bcl ert (he ob^tet far 
which It ex ta, SimiUrlv all other profasiocal aaJ tedaucal 
eoJ-r^ should be made to for tbemK.ine^ 
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self and not from outside. Such a state we may call “ cultural 
' democracy." 

The amateur cyclist’s control is functional, as his faculties 
have consciously to guide his movements. So also where 
democratic principles have not permeated into the very being 
of the people and the community is guided by one or a few 
individuals at the helm, the direction is from outside and 
therefore does not work automatically. It may have the 
outward form, but lacks the inward urge. We may term 
such a state “ functional democracy IVe may create 
functional democracies overnight, but cultural democracies 
are products of millennia. Only the latter will stand the 
test of time. 

The essence of functional democracy is the form based 
on a widely diffused franchise. Cultural democracy, on the 
other hand, is based on the will of the people themselves which 
finds expression not in mere votes but in actual administrative 
power. Just as the majority of persons refrain from stealing, 
not because they fear jail, but because they have cultivated 
an inborn respect for ■ other persons’ rights, so when every 
individual, of his own accord, desires the social good and acts 
accordingly, we shall have attained cultural democracy — 
which needs no voting constituencies, but in which the 
executive power can devolve on each individual to a limited 
extent. 

"When we survey the races of mankind and trace the • 
develppment of democracies, we find an interesting sequence 
according to, their maturity and environment. 

' The warmer climate of Southern Europe conduced to 

}- 

social life and aggregation in clustering huts of villages. These 
produced the city civilizations of Greece and Rome. But the bleak 
^ ■j^orthern and Western parts of Europe led to the development 
isolated farmsteads, emphasising individuality. Under such 
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wth strong discipline and unquestioning 0 , imeniarv 
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provide tha leadership, there from 

interest and these democrftaes a -muo In 

dictatorships sshcther of an ° we sh-ill 

fact, if we scratch the surface of such 

find the tribal chieftain with a the crust 

emst removed, wc mdet MuSsohms an ^ . the ooroo 

removed we have the Cabinet fn Engan i ,^31 

string, of financier, Th'e man m the stre-t ha, ^ 
part in the Government Such 
• Ignorance of the public which I, yoonfed v„eruni and 

m cla« k«ps Itself np^rt by it, 

enltiiatedMCial manners which form a ^ 

than an adhesive force as fa. as Ihe masses are coocerned 

As m the case of the " good Samaritan - 

.ndtmecnlture should help eecentnatO 

barriers Western “ demceracy. hoWever. 
diffortncM according to group all giances ^ t pr .. 

geograrh^l ehmcalnnl «l 5>ou. d.vitaions a.nbngwt nation^ 

and class differences within nations TIhis it has n possi 
to set nation ngamst nation and class against c aaS an ^ 
produce an unstable equHibnilm tb mainla n ft ba ® 
po^^er As Bertrand Russell states England has hitherto 
teen the decisive factor in prescrMOg that state of anarc y 
which our gratidfatlicTS called ** the liberties of Curopfe* Ev rt 
aso-alet of the rank of Karl Marx hclte>-e3 that tropical 
countries arc legitimate booty for European states because o 
the latter's “superior ciiSuatton* Itow shall we 6nd *ljbcrty 
Equality and Fraternity* where such prOMnaal sm pre\-ai s 



CHAPTER XIX 

^ DEMOCRACY IN THE' ORIENT 

When democratic constitution-making is in the air, as 
at present in our conntr}’’, it will be well to consider briefly the 
principles on which democracy is based and the attempts made 
at various times to attain it. 

We are familiar with the words of that liberator of 
mankind, Abraham Lincoln : “ Government of the people, by 
the people and for the people.” Sir John Seely in dealing vdtb 
a much narrower sense of the word explained it as “ Government 
in which everyone has a share, " and A. V. Dicey saw democracy 
where “ the governing body is a comparatively large fraction of 
the entire nation.” All these had in mind merel}' the political 
aspect of the application of the principle of democracy. 

Democratic ideals, however, do not begin and end with 
politics. If this were all, then democracj' would dv’indle into a 
state where, as Lord Bryce ^observes, ” the physical force of the 
citizens coincides with their voting power ” and this would 
mean a dictatorship in effect. , The true seeds of democracy, on 
the other band, sprout and blossom forth in every walk of life. 
In our examination of the subject, W’e shall, accordingly, extend 
our observations to tlie religious, social and economic spheres 
as well. 

If democracy is to pervade the whole life of a people, it 
is obvious that it must not be founded merely on the exigencies 
of politics but on eternal principles. ^During the French 
Revolution, an attempt was niade to derive democracy 'from 
such principles and it expressed itself in the slogan “ Liberty 
s, Equality and Fraternitj*.” 'If these three principles are to be 

Koprinted from the * Aryan Path ' by covrtosy of tUti Editors. 
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appliM in practice, nn order erf Society will ti'tvq to be devised 
in which their working out ^31 not lend to conflict between 
individuals. Liberty, for instance, cannot be absolute Eveni 
person will hate to siirrender a part of ins lilierty for* the J^tie t 
of soaety and, ultimalelv, it ma prove to be for Ins own benefit 
also Not IS perfect e<|oality possible as long as there are 
differences in nature, so fraternity cannot be understood in t e 
literal sense of the word 


"In a true democracy, society should be so pUnned as to 
allow full scope tor the development of the individual and yet 
should establish a relative equality by helping and safeguarding 
the interests of the weak, thus fotiping a btotbethood m whi.* 
noonec.aneaplo,tano‘her The whole soaal strnclnre shonld 
represent the ideal of progress of all the component pa s 
Democracy vanishes the moment any one perwn or group o 

persons obtains a dominating position The satisfactory working 
of Its mechamsri must be based hoi on sanctions ongmuting from 
violenc, ought or money power ho. 

the masses to realise the enletnal pnnciples of ' 

Non Violence and Love The working of snch a system will then 
,be -intomatic, impersonal and unobtrusive 

Tontta.n snch n democmey. the ideah will Lave to be 

assimilated subconsciously b, some, >, if we may ns^ng^ge 

snveestive of the viesv of society os on organism A person who 
.slewing. or, den bicycle, control, his bodily movement, by 
„r..ffnrt His brain w at the helm As the bram is not 
™”renough to giiJ immediate effect to changes of direction. 
Ins progrewi is jerky nod loegnlar. An erpert cyclist on the other 
I and IS not e^-en conscious of being a bicycle The ccctrol has 
jsed from Ins braia to his nervous system It functions almost 
^ rnatically w ithout any effort, and more quickly than consaous 
thought. Hence he rides gracefully and m a perfect straight line 
In ibc same " ay jf society la to fnlfil its purposes smoothly and • 
without penodical upheavals, the control must be from the inner 
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dvvol 'J'* survey the races of mankind and trace the 

e elopment of democracies, we find an interesting sequence 
accor ing to their maturitj’- and environment. 


. warmer climate of Southern Europe conduced to 

social life and aggregation in clustering huts of villages. These 
iroduccd the city civilLrations of Greece and Rome. But the bleak 
jjorthern and Western parts of Europe led to the development 
){ isolated farmsteads, emphasising individuality. Under such 
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drcumstances, we should expect to find personal fradership 
wth sttong discipline and unquestiorSing obedience it is 
tradition, itis natural to form socalled democfatic parliamentary 
governments where the number of votes count Ino „ 
qualitj Similarly m religion, the organisation in the 'Ve^ 
tapers up%vards to the Pope, m sooat life to the Courts of Kmg^ 
and m economics to the capitalist As long as such sma group 
provide the leadership, there are bound to he con lets o 
interest and these democraaes are little different from 
dictatorships whether of an individual or of ft smal group n 
fact, if vie scratch the surface of such democracies, we shall 
find the tnbal chieftain \ulh a garland of skulls Wrth t e 
crust removed, we mCet Mussohnis and Hillefs Wit t ecru 
removed "we have the Cabinet In Erigland tied to the aproo 
strings of financiers The man in the stre-t has hardly any r«l 
part in the Government Such democracies flourish on the 
*,4oo«mce Of the public which is spoonfed. The leading group 
or class keeps itself apart by its etiquette, decorum and 
cultivated social manners which form a divisive factor rather 
than an adhesive force as fat as the masses are concerned 

As in the <ase of the “ Samantan," real democracy 
and true culture should help M bridge o\er laciil dnd other 
barriers Western “ democracy,’* hOwc\er, accentuate^ 
difference according to group allegiances At presertt' we see 
geographical, e.hnical and religiou'. divisions atnbngst ndtionS 
and class differences within nations Thus it has been possible 
to set nation against nation and class ilgainst claSS and So 
produce an unstable equilibrium td ifialtltaitt ft halance*of 
power As Bertrand Russell states "England Has hltherW 
lieen thd decisive factor inTprescrving that state of aharchy 
which our grahdfathers called " the liberties of Europe " Eved 
a sosiahst of the rank of Karl Marx believes that tropicdl 
countries are legitimate booty for European states because of 
the latter’s “ superior avilization " flow shall we find "Liberty, 
gqiiality and Fraternity" where such prOvmaalism prevails 
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and where, in consequence, even motherhood has been 
con\ ei ted into an ammunition factory? Natural!)* personal 
or group Go\'ernments such as these which emphasise narrow 
^O) allies } and divide, up peoples give rise to conflicts resultin 
in international strife. The same is the position even in 
relijjion, in the "West. The hankering fot converts and the 
rhissionar) crusade against other religions is the outcome of 
such unconscious group loyalty. ' 

As w e move towards the East, we come to Islamic 
emocrac) . This has definite!)' left the primitive and functional 

stage of- democracy. Here 
• ^ people is not conditioned by the dictates of a 

sing e individual or of a group but by the functioning of a 
^cio-religious -order which has sought to bring . “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity ” to the = prince and the peasant, the 
sage and the savage, the black and the white. ■ It has attained 
a most an international rank blit for the limit of a common, >' 
a egiance to t e Prophet of Mecca, The sodal, the economic, 
e pohfacal, the ethnical and geographical barriers have 
been, let down but tlie religious frontier remains impregnable. 

■ Similarly in China arid in Japan ( as she was before 
reverting to the functional type half a century ago ) .we find the . 
cultural form of democracy. Just as - Islamic democracy w'as 
limited by. religion, so the Mongolian democracy fell short of 
the ideal by a certain amount of feudahsm and- racial isolatiori.' 
Within such limitation the life of the nation w*as ordered by a . 
social organisation very similari to w'hat we observe in our, own 
land. This cultural organisation is impersonal and performs 
Its duty irrespective of the individual concerned. When 
Bertrand Russell advocates the formation of large.self-contained 
states to avoid international conflict, he is moving towards the 
Mongolian type of democracy. 

In our own country-we get a picture of the political life 
of the people from the old Nitisasiras and Ptiranas. The daily 
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life of the people is still ordered and regulated not by e'^ternal 
pressure but by the functioning of a socio religious economic 
order ^^hlch has become a part of the people themsehes It is 
this that holds together the diverse elements that compose our 
continent Westerners who look at us through their functional 
democracy ^ee duin>e factors m language customs and 
geographical conditions and decl ire we ha%e neither unity nor 
political sense as our people do not seem capable of blindly 
following a leader or party, which quality is a non for 

the satisfactory working of funcuonal democracy And yet a 
fairly advanced form of a really democratic type of Goverijment 
well on the way to realising tbefnll cultural democracy indicated 
above IS to be found in our aoatnt village administration In 
a cultural democracy physical diflvrencc« such as race colour 
or territory arc not ca{»able of making lasting impres«ions Our 
system was so vmlc and cosmopolitan that it found no 
difTiculty m absorbing even invaders and foreigners. As 
already said tl e principles of this democracy have been woven 
into the life and thought of the people through the ages by 
means of socul regulabons and inslitulions If them are 
Kin|p» they are bat minor ^hecls in the mchmery and 
according to Siiironi/i they are but glorified pol cemcn and 
legislators The real Government h m tht hands of the people 
I>xcnlralL>ed small liodics the village panchayats dcadc on 
matters vitally aFtcting the local community Tic aulhonty 
ol the panchayat depends on the confidence placed in it by 
the poopU a confidence ba*cd on close personal knowledge of 
the members composing it and its sanction is not impruonment 
but the pQi cr to declare the offender a gramaJrchtrt ( trs ter 
to the village ). Itsdeosons are rot mayonty deci o-is but 
arc nude utianimoua by winn'igo'cr the dL<cntng rr-non y 
Such a Go'ermnent may bo truly said to funcron from wi hin 
as th^. actual admin strative decb n is n the hands cf the 
pecplv tluraselvcs. 

\ cvntraltoed Coremment cn l**e other hard cannot 
•» Governme i by the peop'e and ra'ely cn i* be a 
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Government for the people. If the Government is to he by the 
people, it must reach dovcn to the meanest village. N o mere 
enlargement of the franchise, however hroadbased, -will ever 
answer the purpose. ^ 

Further, no group, however detached, can function in 
an impartial way in matters in which its interests conflict with 
the interests of others. Such matters require detachment in 
time as well, and should be regulated hy means of impersonal 
regulations and institutions as in our ancient form of Govern- 
ment. By so doing, the interests of the weak and the poor 
will be safeguarded. The joint family system, for example, 
was an attempt at a modification of distribution and at 
providing for the less efficient members of society. The Buluta 
system of payment in kind was a device to ensure a minimum 
means of subsistence to everyone. There was not a department 
of life that was not thus provided for.. India had attained such 
a cultural democracy centuries ago. But for its impersonal 
decentralised working, our civilization could not have with- 
stood the manifold vicissitudes of life to this day. When the 
purity of such conception in a cultural, democracy was affected 
by the introduction of inequalities and discriminations, and 
when the duties of the custodians of culture faded away into 
the rights of privileged classes, the seeds of decay took root 
and India fell a victim to foreign invaders. 

Decentralisation, w’hich was at the basis of our demo- 
cracy, was the great prindple worked out by our people in all 
w'alks of life. Even in religion, it wilhnot he possible to find 
a more decentralised and therefore, necessarily, tolerant, form 
of thought, action and worship than Hinduism. The social 
order was governed by the Varnasrama Dharma, which 
meant that each individual’s duty was determined by his 
unique place in the community. In the economic sphere 
where people were endowed differently by nature, the practice 
of laissezfair. cd to exploitation of the ^ by the strop * 
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This tendency as curbed and ^pipetihon modified by the 
conception of diviaoi^ of labour under the caste ^stem ^ 

Thus b) checks and eouiltflf •checks iai^ dovn by 
consideratioH df fiindafiiental jSnndples, Ttidta had" flrrn-e<f at 
a fortnuta ivhtch approximated real eulturet democracy and 
the Government tt had evolved" teastruly Government hf ilie 
tiWugcrs, by the w/Zagers, and for the villagers 

Yet there w-as one drawback According to the 
I'arnatfawa flAanrtii it is only by conforming to the divine 
and eternal plan of performing the duties incidental to ones 
position in the community that one can obtain freedom. The 
induidual b\ himself counts for little Any aalne that may 
be attached to him comes from his being a member of the 
"ociety He is like the drop of water that goes to make a 
beautiful waterfall The drop of water passess away bat the 
^^atetfaU is a lasting factor Indiaidual interests are not 
supreme It os sooetj that mawers, and its welfare u to be 
sought irrespectue of the inconvenience it ma> cause to the 
itiduidual In an ideal democracj, however, tbc mdmdual 
cannot thus be mmimrwd for it w he that consotutes sooety 
and it IS hi3 development that is the goal of nil hum-an 
endeavour When we, obtai i such a form of society where the 
scojic of the individiial for full development of his personality 
is n M fi'^trlcled. and where in dercJopuig himself be develops 
others we shall have attained the ideal human state 
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and truth we shail' have prbjefcted Lincoln’s i^eal of 

functional democracy on to the cultural form and obtained a 
self-acting ■democrac5?;.,w)^ich -wtII be . a .Govemraent of fne 
person, by.ythe; person- -and; for the, person, and this, , in the 
aggregate, .will , materialise into a Government of the people, 
hv the tjeonle arid, for . the oeonle. 



CHAPTER \X 

INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


We ha^e considered m the sixth chapter various 
factors which lead to strife amongst nations e traced the 
seeds of dissention to the methods of economic production and 
the difficulties consequent on supplies preceding demand In 
the subsequent chapters we discussed methods of production 
which distribute econotiuc activities amongst the masses 
Where there is decentralisation of this t> pe it is not possible 
for such small producers to combine and create a menace to 
international peace Raw materials iwJl be exploited in the 
locality m which they are found and the products will also 
be disposed o£ amongst the people If there any international 
trade it will be of small magnitude and it will not entai the 
necessity of controlling the source of raw materials Nor will 
the supplies which will be scattered and small require the 
civilising of backward races • JO order to sell them. Supple 
will follow a natural demand, and no violence will be needed 
to equate the two Every man will get the fruits of hsown 
labour however small it nviy be, and there will be no 
opportUBitv provided to make one wealthy at the cost of 
another wnth the Old of violence If women control demand 
production will follow a natural course and «e shall not 
Witness a world glutted with one kind of commodity while it 
lacks others Nor shall w© have to resort to violence to 
establish equilibrium Man will realise his inner urge for self 
expression in his work and no violence will be needed to whip 
him on to further effort Nor will there be any need to control’' 
’^raw material sources or markets with violence A sense of 
human values mil direct economic actinty into nght channels. 
Such being the case we shall render impotent the causes which 
are at the root of international nvalry, jealou.® 
cornpeunon In so far as these caoses are removei^ 
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proportion in which they are minimised, the chanced of war 
breaking out will also have been controlled. If this can be 
achieved, it will lead to human progress, peace and the 
prosperity of all nations. .n 

THE NON-VIOLENT WAY 

If we wish to abandon war, we have to arrange our 
econoniic order in such a way that it does not require periodical 
upheavals to put right its working. Man is higher ’ than the 
beast only in the measure in which he has abandoned violence 
in his life. People are civilizeddn the inverse ratio of the extent 
to which they utilise violence. Since the days of Buddha India 
has held up non-violence as an ideal. The Hindus have attained 
a mellowness of maturity in their culture which wll eschew 
with disdain all use of violence in human relations. Might is not 
going to rule the world notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary. Mammoths and dinosaurs with all their gigantic 
muscles have had to yield place to the ieeble but intellectual 
1 man. So also the cultural and spiritual forces will dispel the 
powers of‘e\'il which seem to bold sway to-day. If we desire 
to usher in a Nvorld set and organised foi peace and goodwill 
there 1“= no other way but to'cOrttroPour greed and curb our 
avarice. To achieve this on a nation-wide scale it is imperative 
that the profit motive must -be steiilised from large scale 
production by reserving all centralised industries to the 
ownership and cdntrol of the State. Handicrafts and cottage 
industries are non-violent in a large measure, and can be left 
with impunity in the hands of privateunHividuals even with the 
'incentive to profit, as it has its' own limitations and does not 
lend itself to exploitation gencrall}'. Maj' be life in such a 
society Cannot be ba«c(i on a multiplicity of wants, but there 
arc otlier considerations much more a ita! than material 
pcitvcssion^'. 
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Str hltrza Itmaxl vritet ** I should like to compbment 
you on the very lucid manner la which you have dealt with 
the various questions relating to the Industrial development of 
the Province You ha^e approached the whole prohlem ma 
direct matter-of fact and eminently practical way ■ 

So^ey of Matar Taluha 

J C Kutnarappa ’ ~ (E) 2 0-0 
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. ^^J’cb Kalclhar wrifes:- "The report is pjresentc'i 

-^^^e^^ublic as an authoritative document: on the econoihic 
condition of a tvpicai talnha of Gniarat. The reader vfiil find 

. _ ^ -!i rfu'ijf .r' u)j“ 

that the statistics presented here in careful schedules are even 
more eloquent than the main body of the carefully worded and 
lucid report itself. It is a vivid picture of the" slow process of 
exploitation, emasculation and* perhaps decimating’ of a patient 
and peaceful population.” 
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the Western readers." 
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